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. PATENT PILLS. 
A Merciful Medicine. 
More Precious than Rubies. 
INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, Head- 
ache, Liver Complaints, Tmpurities of 
| the ante &c., -— absolutely and 
| permanently cur eir use. Eatin 
and drinking sre npr pleasure. Used 
by all classes of society, Contain no 
mercury. 
A Household Necessity. 
| In boxes, 1/14 and - Ask your 
a =| | Chemist to order if not in stock; or 
tS = | post-free, 15 or 35 stamps, of the 
Proprietor, Rev. E. J. SILVERTON. 


MAGIC COUGH MIXTURE. 


A Wonderful Remedy 


For Coughs, Colds, Loss of Voice, 
Decline, Consumption, Chronic Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, and every other Chest 
Complaint. Silverton’s Magic h 
Mixture and Energiser, the Best Medi- 
cine for these complaints. Ask your 
Chemist to order it for you if not in 
stock. Sold in bottles at 1/1} and 2/9. , 
























SILVERTON'S FOOD OF FOOD 


Can be taken by invalids when all other food is refused. It creates new blood, and builds up wasting con- 
stitutions; is easily prepared. In boxes at 1/- and 2/9, of all Chemists and Grocers and London Wholesale 
Houses, or of Rev. E. J. SILVERTON. 


DEAFNESS AND ALL DISEASES OF THE EAR 


Cured by the use of Silverton’s Medical Aural Remedy. Sold in boxes at 2/9 & 11/-, by all Chemists & Whole- 
sale Houses throughout the world. If not in stock, ask them to order for you. Read the following letter: 
little boy, seven years of age, from some unknown cause, became deaf and dumb, and 


Lar yang’ r4th, 1884.—Dear Sir,—Last year my 1 . f 
remained so for six months. During that time I consulted the physicians at two different hospitals, without him receiving the slightest benefit. I 


was then advised to bring him to you, and, I am thankful to say, after using your remedies for six weeks. his hearing was restored ; and after a 
few months his speech also has returned. Thank God, he can now speak and hear as well asever. I send this Testimonial with the hope it 
may lead to a like blessing in others similarly afflicted.—Yours, &c., E. Coins.” 


“Book or HEALTH,” treating on the above and many other Diseases, sent free for two penny stamps from 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
Patients seen daily, free of charge, on all matters of Health, from 11 till 2; Saturdays, 11 till 1. 
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This Medicine is unequalled—its effect is almost instantaneous in relieving infants from Gripes, 
Wind, Colic, Hiccoughs. A perfect boon to mothers. Itis not a quack; it does not cure every 
trouble, but it is undeniably the best Infants Medicine ever made; there is peace and comfort where 
it isused. 

Price 1% per Bottle,at all Chemists, or free by Parcels’ Post; same price, THOS. KEATING, 

: ‘ Chemist, St. Pauls, London. 
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SAD, BUT TRUE! 


THE HISTORY OF MANKIND convinces us 
that disasters are in reality stepping-stones for 
higher progress. ‘Io prevent disastrous diseases from 
poisoned blood use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. No one 
can have have a simpler and more efficient remedy. By 
its use the poison is thrown off, and the blood restored 
to its healthy condition by natural means. I used my 
FRUIT SALT freely in my last attack of fever, and | 
have every reason to say it saved my life.—J. C. Eno. 


NO TRAVELLER SHOULD LEAVE 

HOME WITHOUT A_ SUPPLY OF ENO’s 
FRUIT SALT, for by its use the most dangerous forms 
of FEVERS, BLOOD POISONS, &c., are prevented 
and cured. It is, in truth, a FAMILY MEDICINE 
CHEST, in the simplest and yet most potent form. 
Instead of being lowering to the system, this prepara- 
tion-is in the highest degree invigorating. Its effect in 
relieving thirst, giving tone to the system, and aiding 
digestion, is most striking. 


ZULU WAR.—SURVEYING THE MAPUTA RIVER. 


[MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS & ALL LEAVING 
HOME FOR A CHANGE, —* Winchestei, 13th July, 1884.—Sir, 
—I write to tell you what your ‘ Fruit Salt’ has done for me. During 
the Zulu War, Consul O’ Neill and myself had occasion to survey the 
Maputa River. We had great difficulties in stowing sufficient fresh 
water for our need, and were obliged on our return to drink the river 
water—water you may call it, but I call it liquid mud: mudbanks both 
sides. a tropical sun all day, and a miasmatic dew all night. We had 
the good fortune, however, to have with us a couple of bottles of your invaluable ‘Fruit Salt,’ and never took the ‘water’ 
without a judicious admixture of it, and so did not suffer from the abominable concoction. New when we arrived at 
Lorenzo Marquay there was no more * Fruit Salt’ to be obtained. I was sent on to Durban, but poor Mr. O'Neill was 
on the flat of his back with ague. At Durban I could only get one bottle, as everyone was sold out, it being so much 
in demand, When I mention that we only went in a small boat with four niggers, and that two expeditions from men- 
of-war, with fully-equipped boats, had tried the survey before and only got forty miles (having lost the greater part of 
their crews through the malaria), while we got over eighty miles, I think I am only doing you justice in putting our 
success down to your excellent preparation,—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, A LrEUTENANT RoyaL Navy, F.R.G.S.— 
To J. C, Eno, Esq, Hatcham, London, S.E.” 
ICK HEADACHE.— After suffering for nearly two-and-a-half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, 
_and after trying almost everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by 
a friend to try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing mea great deal of good, 
and now I am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for 
years. —Yours most truly, RopeRtT Humpuxeys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


A NATURAL APERIENT.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—<An unsolicited Testimonial from a gentleman, an 

F.S.A., who is now above eighty years of age, says: ‘1 have fora long time used ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT; 
I have found it an effective yet gentle aperient, very beneficial to persons of sedentary habits, especially such as exercise 
not the limbs but the brain, and frequently require to assist nature without hazardous force. It acts, according to the 
quantity taken, either as a relieving medicine, or as a cooling and refreshing drink; and I am convinced that it does not 
weaken when it stimulates,”’ 








Read a large Illustrated Sheet given with each bottle of 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


“Moderation is the silken spring running through the pearl chain 
of all virtues.”—Bishop Hall. 
RAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, 
breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, biliousness, sick 
headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
It is pleasant, cooling, health-giving, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot over-state its great value in keeping the 
blood pure and free from disease. 
E SECRET OF SUCCESS.—*A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. _A score 
of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed 
in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” ADAMS. 


CAUTION ___ Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have 
«been imposed on by a worthless imitation, : 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, S.E., BY d. ¢. ENO’S PATENT. 
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PYRETICG SALINE. 


ee reli gg and 
Forms a most Invigorating, Vitalising, and Refreshing Beverage. 





Gives us:ant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Lassitude, Heartb 
Fevexiats, Golda. and proveets and apicily rebeves or ennai PHUS BcARLET JUNGLE? and other FEVERS. 
Prickly Heat, Small-po: wee the ieee or Skin Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. 

Dr. MORGAN :—"“‘ It furnishes the blood with its great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 


lost saline constituents.” 

Dr. TURLEY :—‘‘I found it act as as cin my 
experience aid family, in the worst forms of let Fever, 
NO other medicine being required.” 

Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of 
Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—“I have 


cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary und chronic 
forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 


Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—“‘I used it in the treatment 
of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
state I never lost a single case.” 


A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. Notice my name and Trade Mark. 
In Patent Glass-sto: iG POHEM 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 
H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULT! NG CHEMIST; 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.c. 





PRICE ONE PENNY. MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


Lene te OV E; 


A Magazine for Every Church and Home. 


It contains a Complete Story every month, and Articles by various 
authors, under the following headings :—The Home Circle - Rays 
from the Sun of Truth—Earnest Words to the Unsaved- Light from 
Other Lands— ‘Temperance — Biographical Sketch—Our Children’s 
Portion— Music—Brevities, &c., &c. 


0 


PRICE ONE PENNY, MONTHLY. /LLUST RATED, 


AFTER SCHOOL HOURS. 


A Magazine for Boys and Girls. 


I: contains a Complete Story every month, a Prize Elocuticn 
Contest for children under eighteen. and Articles under the following 
headings :— Bright Minutes for Dull Days~—-Sketches of Noble 
Lives—Comical Chicks—Our Serial Story Our “ Order of Industry.” 
Prize Contributions—Marvels of Nature—Music, &c., &c. 


LILE & FAWCETT, Printers and Publishers, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


NEW SERIES. GREATLY ENLARGED. 


THE WELCOME HOUR. 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine for Young 
People, Family Reading, and Readers in 
General. 








PRICE ONE PENNY. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


‘HE WELCOME HOUR is now well-known in 
T every part of the world as a favourite com- 
panion for the leisure hours of old and young, so 
that we need not describe it atanylength. If you 
are among its subscribers, we are sure you like it. 
If you have not yet seen it, our advice is, “Go to 
the nearest bookseller, newsvendor, or railway 
bookstall, and get it.” 

CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER.—The Queen of the 
Hive; or, the Reward of Industry.—The Book of 
Common Prayer.—Ben, the Boat-builder.—From 
the King’s Garden. An Allegory.—Sister Ellen.— 
Sir Thomas and Lady Brassey.—The Merry Days 
of Childhood. Poetry.—“ Griffith Memorial” Com- 
petition.—Puzzles, Answers, &c. 


London: S. W. PARTRIDGE & CO., 
9, Paternoster-row, E.C., and 
KERBY & ENDEAN, 440, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS.— Please send all MSS. direct to Messrs. LILE & FAWCETT, 
Ludgate Oircus, E.C. 


EVERY SATURDAY. ONE PENNY. 
MONTHLY Parts, 6b. 


ee 


Grear TuoucuTs 


fron faster Minds, 
SERVED UP IN LITTLE BITS! 
A POPULAR WEEKLY FOR THE DIFFUSION 
| OF PURE LITERATURE, 








AEE ERA 
Subscription. quarterly, by post, Is.8d.; half-year, 3s. 3d. 
year, 6s. 6d. Now Ready. August Part, post-free. 7d. 
Half-vearly Volume, ds. 6d. 
HALF-YEARLY VOLUME NOW READY. 4s. tn. 


——O)—— 


TESTIMONIALS. 

The Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B., says—‘‘l am 
charmed with ‘Great Thoughts.’ I recommend it to 
my friends everywhere. ”’ 

The Rev, Baker Norton, of South Shields, sayr— 
*T heartily congratulate you upon the success, the 
deserved success, of your undertaking, and anything | 

| can do to publish the fame of your welcome weekly 

| shall be done,” 

l Rev. W. H. James, of Rhyl, says—‘ I came across 
your paper the other day for tke first tine. It is a 
splendid thing. Pray send me all tack numbers by 
return,”’ 

Rev. John T. Foster, of Greasboro’, near Rotherham, 

saye— ‘Great Thoughts’ is well wortby the perusal 
of any right: thinking man or woman,” 

Rev. W. Lightfoot, of Cardiff, ssys—‘‘ For the first 
time yincion, ( 1 hapyened to ;rocwe a ccpy of your 
very valuable paper, ‘Great Thoughts.’ I shall, 
indeed, be glad to render all the sid possible to make it 
a success.” 

Rev. J. M. M. Ilrath, B.A., of Port Glenone, Co. 

Antrim, seys— “I haveteen a constant reader of ‘Great 
Thcughts,’ ara am glad to be able to recomn end it to 
my student and clerics! friends,” 

Mr. Henry Marshall, Lostock Junction, says—‘ I 
have aJready recommended your paper, and shall 

account it a privilege to do all I can to improve its 

circulation,” 

Horsce 8, C. Walden, Eeq., of Hope Bower, Fulham, 
says— “I am glad to see such a publication, and hope it 
may have meny years’ prosperity, under the able 
guidance of its present Editor. There are too many 
journals whose tendency is not to improve the morul 
tone of our people.” 

—_——O0-——- 
ORDER OF ANY BOOKSELLER, OR DIRECT FROM 
THE PUBLISHERS, 


LILLE & FAWCHTT, 


Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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MADE WORTHY. 


pHE WAS Mave Worthy. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” “SELINA’S STORY,” ‘LAURA LINWOOD,” 


“DR. BLANDFORD’S CONSCIENCE, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


MEDITATED CHANGES. 


“ Even so fares it with the things of earth 
Which seem most constant: then will come 
the cloud 
That shall enfold them up, and leave their place 
A seat for emptiness. ’—CROWE, 


HE months passed on, with 
their chequered light and 
shade, and unequal distri- 
bution of joy and sorrow 
to those who were “ pen- 
sioners upon their bounty,” 
and again it was summer 
at Clievely. 
report and 





evil good report, 


Through 
by well wishers and ill wishers it was understood 
that the intercourse between Alfred Downes, 


nobleman, and Esther Lovell, companion, 
cottage girl, or what you please to call her, 
was not dropped, but was renewed upon occasion, 
and there must be something in it—whether 
holy or unholy was matter for conjecture, 
according to the minds of the people who 
directed their glasses to the strange object which 
had come within their limited horizon. Lady 
Downes appeared to be remarkably oblivious; 
either seeing and hearing she could not com- 
prehend the signs of the times, or she would not. 

To the little world of Clievely she appeared 
on the same terms with her companion as ever. 
They little knew that, though Lady Downes 
disdained to utter a remonstrance that she felt 
sure would pass unheeded, or give a command the 
letter of which might be evaded, the coldnesses 
and unexplained alienations which rose between 
her and the young girl to whom her smile was 
so dear tried the affectionate heart of the latter 
almost beyond endurance. She shed tears in 
secret, but she asked no questions; for my lady 
was not a creature to be blown about by whims 
and caprices, and if ever she showed to man, 
woman, or child, a face less kind than it was 
her wont to turn upon them, depend upon ‘it 
there was a reason for it. Esther knew the 


reason, and would have drawn on herself a 
reply that would have been as the application of 
cold steel to a naked nerve, if she had affected 
ignorance. 





” 


ETC., ETC. 


She could only bow to the stern spirit that 
ruled the hour, and wait in passive meekness 
till it passed away; which it usually did ere she 
had been tried for very long. There were 
times when, in her ladyship’s bearing to her 
there was an unwonted sweetness and tenderness; 
when her eye rested on her with a strange 
question in it which her lips did not speak, but 
which Esther might dread perhaps to hear when 
it did come, more than she would have dreaded 
a thunderbolt hurled at her from the strife of 
powers at war; for there are sweetnesses that are 
employed as coatings to the bitter, and sheaths 
to the sharp and the keen. These tender moods 
of Lady Downes had their meaning, too, and the 
changes in her implied a contest within herself; 
a search for right ways and means, a desire not 
to be too cruel; and yet her aim and intention 
never varied, for from Lady Arabella of the 
Hall, to Mrs. Byers of the farm, who had never 
forgotten her old spite against Esther, no one 
was more unwilling that the love between the 
two so unequally placed should lead to marriage 
than was Lady Downes herself. In truth, she 
was a sorely vexed and irritated woman. On 
her niece’s last visit, she had, with coarse play- 
fulness, accused her of being either as blind as a 
bat, or as infatuated as Alfred himself. She 
had educated the girl for him, and kept her in 
his sight like a lady, and she might have seen 
what it would all lead to, since he was smitten 
from the first. 

Then Lady Arabella persecuted her with her 
fears, apprehensions, and questions of what was 
to be done? Something must, be done; and 
she not too neatly implied that her sister-in-law, 
being to blame for the course she had taken, she 
must be held responsible for doing it. She 
must place Esther Lovell where she could 
trouble them no more. The girl had no one 
belonging to her at Clievely, and as she had to 
depend on her own exertions, the sooner she 
was thrust like Hagar into the waste, and 
taught to depend on them, the better it 
would be even for herself. 

“T am sure,” returned Lady Downes quietly 
to an assertion of this kind, “that extreme 
measures will defeat themselves. If I withdraw 
my protection in a sudden and abrupt manner 
from Esther Lovell, and find her another 
service, Alfred will take the alarm, and perhaps 
cut short the knot of difficulty for her and 
33 
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himself by marrying her off-hand. He does not 
seem careful to conceal that his ultimate 
intention is marriage; but Esther is still very 
young. Left undisturbed he will move to the 
goal slowly. We had need then be cautious, 
and trust time and counter-influences to work a 
change in his views and sentiments. Besides, it 
is not in my heart to send this young, inex- 
perienced girl among strangers who will not 
understand her, and whom she has not the 
art to:please. Inthe end she would either have 
to come back to me, or make a failure of a life 
that ought in one direction or another to be a 
t success.” 

“Oh, I can understand your being fond of 
her, and taking a deep interest in her, and all 
that sort of thing; but she can’t be a very 
correct young person to behave as she does; and 
when you consider the dangerous influence she 
exerts over Alfred, I think you ought not to let 
personal feelings influence you.” 

“My dear Arabella, the balance of personal 
feeling may lie on the other side. We can all 
be unselfish for each other. You must not 
mistrust me because I decline to act precipitately 
or unscrupulously as regards the unfortunate 
girl. I have a strong conviction — though 
I have not in this matter the confidence of 
either of them—that there is only one way of 
severing the links between the two, and that if 
it is to be done at all, Esther Lovell must do it 
herself.” Lady Arabella laughed aloud in her 
disdain. 

“ She do it—she would go through fire and 
water to get him.” 

“T am afraid she would. But she might 
also be inspired to go through fire and water to 
gain some other end, if it could be put before 
her with sufficient force and persuasiveness: 
there are moments, I believe, when she would 
sacrifice right hand and right eye for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake. I don’t want to 
be irreverent, or to turn her most sacred 
feelings against her, but if she could be per- 
suaded that this marriage was an actual sin 
against society, and the punishment would fall 
on Alfred all through his life, and be felt by 
him in a hundred ways that she would never 
know; if she could be persuaded (and she 
is very timid and mistrustful of herself) that 
she never could adapt herself to her station, or 
learn all the minor obligations on which so 
much depends, and which only come easily to 
women who are to the manner born, she might 
be afraid. It is only through the higher nature 
we can reach and touch her. She would steel 
herself against injury and contempt, and her 
refuge for it would be Alfred; but set her at 
odds with her own conscience, arouse all her 
fears for her own sufficiency, and for her ability 
to please him, and do him good and not evil, 


and she may be bent to compliance. If not, 
I tell you plainly there is nething I can do.” 

“Tt seems so very unlikely,” said Lady 
Arabella, and she bit the handle of her parasol. 
‘She must be a strange girl.” 

“She is a strange girl; a very strange girl; a 
girl who is not to be judged by the standard 
you set up for girls at all.” 

“ Well, I leave you to work it your own way,” 
said Iady Arabella; “‘ of course I trust to you- 
to undo this awful tangle; but you must not 
think that I reflect on you. You acted for the 
best; and though I can’t say that I should have 
done in the same way myself, I daresay you did 
not foresee what would be the consequences of 
playing into Alfred’s hands as you have done.” 

Now, after all, the caution Lady Downes had 
exercised, and her wisdom in not driving a 
young man to extremities by contradicting him, 
it was rather hard for her to be forgiven and 
excused, and invited so kindly to repair her 
fault; it was pleasant to think that if she 
proved helpless in the matter, she would be 
looked upon as the betrayer of the Clievely 
honour, and as a woman who had not the per- 
ception to see the game that two young people 
were playing before her eyes. 

“Oui excuse accuse,” said Lady Downes 
to herself, meeting all overt reproaches 
with an indifference which concealed her real 
sensitiveness to them. 

She was always also getting her soul harrowed 
on behalf of Annie Portal, who had been seen, 
now at Scarborough, and now at Malvern, in a 
state that clearly betokened decline, and was 
no doubt traceable to grief and to her very 
reasonable disappointment at the turn things 
had taken. The marriage of the lord of 
Clievely with the young cottage girl was to 
have for sequel a gloomy consequence in the 
immediate withering of the fair flower that had 
been designed for him, and with which he had 
toyed so falsely. 

The picture looked very sad as it was painted; 
but then there is a great deal of pathetic paint- 
ing that is not true: and it would have helped 
Lady Downes if, detecting exaggeration in one 
particular, she had suspected it in another. 

With a belief dawning upon her that ulti- 
mately Esther would have to be torn up from 
Clievely, root and branch, and sent away to a 
safe distance, she had during this last year taken 
her with her whenever she went from home 
instead of leaving her behind, as she had been 
used to do. To spend too many years of youth 
in one spot is not good. The fibres of the heart 
strike too deeply, and one contemplates removal, 
when it does come with a kind of doubt and 
dismay, suffering at last some of the pangs of 
bereavement. 

“T am sure you must begin to sigh for a 
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change, Esther,” said Lady Downes, when she 
first announced her intention of taking her to 
London, “or have you really no wish to leave 
Clievely ?” 

“To leave Clievely! Oh! my lady, I have 
many atime panted for new sights and scenes. 
I should like to travel far and wide; but I 
should always wish to come back to Clievely.” 

“That is, you would not like to lose sight of 
the few people you know; but the place itself: 
it is not your birthplace; and I should say that 
after the first strangeness was over, you might 
get as attached to another place as you are to 
Clievely.” 

“Qh! no, my lady; wherever | might wander 
I should want to come back here. There is the 
church and the graveyard, and the little lot in 
it that is sacred to me; and there are the moors, 
and lanes, and hedgerows which can never repeat 
themselves perfectly anywhere. And my two 
little rooms at the Lodge—I should like 
to keep them as they are, and visit them to my 
dying day; and the bonnie little garden in front, 
with the outlook over the park and the gardens. 
I have this, at least, in common with a cat, 
that I attach myself to places.” 

“And what about your early dream of going 
to Australia to Neill?” 

There was a pause: her hands trembled over 
her work, and when she spoke it was with an 
averted face. 

“T don’t know, my lady: Neill never writes 
to me now.” 

“You must not trouble about that. It is 
possible that he may be in some part of the 
interior where it is not easy to get letters taken 
to the coast: only remember he may not write, 
he may come. I should not be surprised if he 
turned up here any day, and then he would not 
expect you to be too fond of Clievely to go back 
with him.” 

Esther felt that now that could never be: but 
her heart ached at the mere suggestion that she 
could be a cause of pain to Neill, the long-absent 
but ever-remembered kindly brother who had 
cast a gentle yet steady light on her early days, 
and whose patience and pathetic resignation to 
what was hard in his condition outlined him in 
her memory with the halo that surrounds a saint. 

However, it is no use meeting trouble half- 
way, especially when one is young, and has the 
first journey to London in prospect; and so 
Esther gave herself up to all the keenness of 
anticipation that characterised her, and almost 
exhausted herself beforehand with prospective 
journeys down labyrinthine streets in quest of 
historic monuments, art galleries, libraries, and 
museums. 

Of course, she took her poet-eye with her, 
and, fresh from rural solitudes and from dews 
as healthy as the dews of her own youth, was 


ready to exclaim that, “God made the city, but 
man made the town.” I am not so sure of that. 
For the town speaks to the poet-nature with a 
thousand tongues, and stirs the sentiments of 


‘humanity that lie too deep for words. Esther 


saw God in the town, even on the wharves, and 
down the Strand, and in the forms that passed 
and re-passed near Westminster Hall, even as 
she had seen Him in York Minster as she stood 
amid the shafts of the sculptured forests with 
her lady and Miss Portal. The fervent exclama- 
tion of Agassiz, “ Oh, my God, I do but think 
Thy thoughts after Thee!” had risen to her 
mind; for, as she grew in comprehension, and 
her powers of worship and veneration increased, 
the conviction deepened upon her that the God 
of the hoary hills, the million-leaved forests, of 
the wealthy corn-fields, and the singing builders 
that flitted through the air, was the God of the 
loom and the mart, the water-mill and the 
snorting, urgent horse of steam; the Author of 
the many minds that planned the cathedral, and 
filled the art galleries, and hived the vast con- 
cretion of thought stored in the cells and on the 
shelves of the British Museum. We are all too 
apt to regard the instinct of the beaver or the 
bee as a gift, and to treat human reason as if it 
were a man’s own. Alas! for the tokens there 
are among us of its easy and irrecoverable 
alienation. 

London was not the only excitement that the 
year had brought to her amid the strong under- 
current of hopes and aspirations that were ever 
revolving round one beloved object, and fanned 
on by its breath; she had made an insignificant 
unit in the gaieties of Scarborough, and had 
drank in health and re-invigoration from the 
salt sea-breezes, besides luxuriating in the phy- 
sical delight of bathing; and all these experiences, 
so common to others, so new to her. were like 
an elixir to her physical and spiritual life. New 
ideas and associations enriched her mind, to be 
evolved some time in new and undreamed-of 
combinations. It is certain to be so, for this is 
the time with her of quick observation and of 
vividness of impression. She has a capital 
assimilative faculty; and as that is allied with 
a fertile imagination, the seed-thought cannot 
fall into her mind and die, without a subsequent 
quickening into life, and an expansion and multi- 
plication of the original idea into many more. 
So this year has brought to Esther some of her 
brightest joys, as well as many hours of keen 
and sharp suffering from causes which we need 
not more fully indicate. And still she carries 
about with her the unrest of a heart that is not 
assured of its filial relation to Him whom she 
worships as yet only with the powers of the 
intellect. After certain disquieting words have 
now andagain fallen from the lipsof Lady Downes, 
still the old, cold fear steals in. and bennmbs the 
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youthful glow of her being as she thinks that 
perhaps He will require the sacrifice of all her 
earthly happiness as the price of her redemption; 
and that even now, maybe, she is not fit to be 
Confirmed until she is prepared to make it. So 
it is hers to “count time in heart-throbs, and 
not in figures on a dial.” And now, returning 
to the point from which we began, we will visit 
Lord Downes, and see how he is counting it. 

To find him, we must skirt the west coast of 
Norway, and run into one of these deep inden- 
tations called a fjord, where he may be in pursuit 
of the wild ducks or gulls, or spreading green 
waters upon his canvas, and tracing thereon the 
reflection of jagged peaks or banks of gentler 
surface covered with heather, the silvery-tufted 
cotton grass, and the pure white blossoms of the 
cloudberry. Or he may be adding portraits of 
the Lapps to his circle of acquaintance, and 
trying to evangelise the uninstructed among 
them with Norwegian tracts. He will row 
round that haunt of birds, Svaerhold, and have 
a shot at the sea-mews and terns that scream 
their protest against the intrusion; and he will 
climb the dreary headland of the North Cape, 
after wandering over mountain, valley, and 
glacier, see even in the Arctic circle the beauties 
of an Arctic summer, the sun that at midnight 
shines the moon out of countenance, and adorns 
night like an Iris in taking from her her crown 
of stars. Then, when he returns, it will be with 
a large addition to his normal stock of health 
and spirits, and with a portfolio of scenes which 
shall be a memento to himself and a delight 
to eyes that have not seen—perhaps, never will 
see—the panorama he has gone to seek. 

Some of these pictures will be sent to adorn 
the walls of galleries in York. Perhaps the 
Academy may admit one or two; but, whether or 
not, he thinks much of the eyes that will brighten 
and glow over them, and the impression they will 
make in his own castellated home, and at “ The 
Fountains.” 

Only his mother will say, “Surely now you 
have done.enough, and may turn your attention 
to Parliament.” His aunt will not speak in that 
strain, nor Annie Portal, nor last, but not least, 
Esther. 

He purposed to make his home for some weeks 
in Trondhjem, that he might make sundry 
short expeditions into the interior, and grow 
more familiar with the domestic life of Norway; 
and, that done, he must back to Clievely, for 
there is serious business to be done there. Yes, 
he has vacillated and yielded to the sentiments 
of others long enough, been squeamish about 
hurting the sensibilities of those whom he is 
bound to respect; but he must again speak to his 
aunt, as joint guardian of her ward, and insist 
—yes, insist—on sending Esther to a school of 
his own choosing, and having his own say in her 


education and the dis} osal of her holidays. If 
he is resisted and gaiisaid, then he must say 
boldly what she is being educated for, declare 
that it is for his betrothed he pleads, and main- 
tain, against all arguments, that she, and she 
only, is elected by him in whom the right of 
choice is vested, to be the lady of Clievely Hall, 
and that, having gained her consent, he will be 
true to his choice against all opposition. 

The determination costs him something; but 
it is high time to make it, and so he prepares his 
aunt for it by a carefully-worded letter. It is 
true that not much is said, but a great deal is 
implied when he informs her that he is anxious 
to see her, that he may have some further talk 
with her about Esther, as he can no longer delay 
taking the steps he purposed, not only for the 
culture of her mind, but for her education for 
society. When Lady Downes read this letter 
she was greatly perturbed in spirit, and took an 
early opportunity of seeing the young man’s 
mother, that she might warn her of an impending 
conflict. 

The dowager lady read the letter very calmly to 
her, but Lady Arabella was as agitated as a ship 
inastorm. In vain she begged her to compose 
herself. The two were for long closeted together, 
and ere they separated, Lady Arabella said, 
passionately,— 

“The girl must be sent away. She must be 
placed where he cannot find her. Remember, 
Alice, I depend on you to have her far enough 
from here by the time that he returns. You 
must lose no time, or Alfred will be completely 
lost. Why, if it was nothing else, the Clievely 
estates will not bear fora portionless bride to be 
palmed upon them. Get the girl away. Set 
your face like steel to Alfred—you have me to 
back you—and tell him he may persuade his life 
away, he shall get no clue to her whereabouts from 
you. Oh, what a trouble he is! He has gone 
against me, and disappointed me, ever since he 
was old enough to have any will of his own.” 

“T feel that there is required of me a very 
hard thing,” said the dowager. ‘I have never 
had seriously to cross him before, and my heart 
bleeds for the girl, and the means I must use. I 
feel like an old Jesuit; but circumstances can 
make us act a variety of parts as we pass through 
life, and unequal marriages are tolerable only 
in fiction. I wish Esther Lovell the high career 
that a woman of genius, with a patron to back 
her, may work out for herself; but I do not any 
more than you, relish the idea that she is to be 
Lady Downes; though, to speak honestly, take 
Alfred as a man and she as a woman, she seems 
more suitable than any young woman I know to 
be his wife.” 

“ Married companionships are ideal things,” 
said Lady Arabella. ‘“ Married people have often 
little time for each other’s society. They have 
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their duties, and I cannot believe that this girl, 
because she is a bookworm, is capable of following 
us.” 

“T think she would find herself inadequate 
to a great deal belonging to the sphere of a 
woman of rank,” wus the reply; “ but we must 
prevent her, if we can, being tried.” 

“Tf wecan! There’s no 7f we can about it,” 
setorted the irate mother. ‘The thing has to 
be done, Alice, and you’re the only one to do it;” 
and she burst into a flood of hysterical tears. 

The dowager could not stand hysterics, so she 
rang the bell for the maid, declined the invitation 
to remain with her sister-in-law through an 
uncomfortable day, and returned home to mature 
her own plan of action. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


A POWERFUL ARGUMENT. 


‘ By slow degrees it broke on her slow sense, 
That she, too, in that Eden of delight 
Was out of place, and, like the silly kid, 
Still did most mischief where she meant most love.” 
E. B. BROWNING. 


bd 


THERE was at “The Fountains” a very plainly 
furnished room, lined with linen presses, and 
stocked with all the appliances for needlework, 
in which the family sewing had for many years 
been done. 

Esther had passed many a long morning in it, 
learning to cut out and sew by the side of 
Pauline. Lady Downes used it on occasion, 
but not often, for she had no love for the needle, 
and only toyed with it when she took it up in 
her morning room. Soon after her visit to the 
castle, however, she joined Esther when she was 
engaged in it, and, work in hand, established 
herself in an easy chair, while the look, half- 
timid and half-curious, that she cast on the 
young girl who was seated on a low stool in the 
middle of the floor, showed that she had some- 
thing of a confidential nature to say to her. 

‘You never make a prettier picture, my 
child,” she said, “than when you have some 
domestic task on hand. It is a pity you are 
not more domestic in your tastes, Esther, for the 
sake of appearances.” 

To this, Esther made no reply, till her lady- 
ship had said the same thing in another way, 
when she answered,— 

“My lady, I always like anything that I 
happen to be doing, if I find I can do it well. 
If my tastes are not exclusively domestic, does it 
follow that they are undomestic?” 

“No! but it only lies in your power to be 
domestic in a small way. You lack the adap- 
tation, the true savoir-faire that characterises 
some women, and that one may see in even very 


young girls. You would feel quite lost now i 
you were put out of your groove; and I believe 
it will be so through life. However, it need not 
trouble you, so long as you do not attempt too 
much.” 

**T am afraid,” said Esther, with a quivering 
voice, “that what your ladyship says of me is 
true; but I do not want to remain in a groove 
all my life, or be doomed to spend all my time 
over trifles.” 

“< Trifles,’ Esther? Just change that word to 
‘details,’ for that is what they really mean; and 
what do you suppose any woman spends her time 
over, from the Queen down? The higher our 
rank, the less can we escape from the burden of 
them. The women who are leaders in society, and 
best represent the noble houses to which they 
belong, are those who have the best capacity for 
occupying themselves with what you, in your 
disdain, call trifles, but are as important as 
moments are to minutes, minutes to the hour, 
and the hour to all time. The very framework 
of society rests upon them.” 

“My lady, I am afraid I have omitted some- 
thing?” exclaimed Esther, with widening eyes. 

“ Not that I am aware of. My design is not 
to take you to task, but to awaken you out of 
a very delicious dream that you are indulging in, 
and to show you the stern side of the reality. I 
am not going to speak to you about my feelings, 
or those of my family, for then you might suspect 
me of selfishness; but you know I care for you, 
Esther, almost as a mother cares for a child; and 
I want to show you that if you could attain all 
you have set your heart upon, failure to fulfil 
your part would be inevitable, and you would be 
extremely miserable.” 

“ But why, my lady?” 

“ Child, I know your dream, and the thing on 
which your heart is set. You think that my 
nephew will make you his wife, and that you will 
be lady of Clievely Hall!” 

“Oh!” said Esther, clasping her hands, “this 
is cruel. What have I ever said or done, that 
your ladyship should profess to read’ my secret 
thoughts, and then upbraid me with them?” 

“‘[ do not upbraid you, Esther; I would not 
be so unjust. I only speak to warn you, and 
you cannot say that I have spoken lightly or 
untruly?” 

“ My lady, I cannot say, I dare not say, how 
you have spoken; only, please never mention it 
again, unless it is for what Lord Downes may 
say.” 

% That is very well put, Esther; very well put, 
indeed. Yes, my dear, I know that your fancies 
have not been without foundation, and that he 
has encouraged your dream. You feel sure that 
he will speak; you best know why; but I cannot 
wait for that, Esther, to tell you that you little 
know what you would be doing, and that as his 
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wife you would be an extremely miserable 
woman.” 

“| should know what I was doing, because he 
would take care to tell me; and why should Ais 
wife be miserable? He would not allow it. If 
he could not keep trouble away from her he 
would help her to bear it.” 

“You think that he would school you to your 
part, Esther. Put that idea away from you. In 
all that would belong to your province Lord 
Downes is a baby—nothing better than a baby. 
You two would be as lost in society, not to say 
‘at home,’ as the babes in the wood. Single, 
or united to a woman who can give him his cue 
and take her own, he is very passable; only to be 
laughed at good-naturedly: but with one un- 
practical, not to the manner born, and unworldly 
as you are, he would fail to keep up his place 
and prestige; be shunned and looked at with 
avoidance, as one who had made a mésalliance, 
and gradually you would wake up to it. You 
would eat your heart out with shame and with 
indignation at the injustice done to him; but 
you would not be able to help it, and that would 
be the worst sorrow of all.” 

This dismal picture seemed to drive the blood 
from Esther’s heart into her threat. She 
clutched it convalsively with her hand: “ But 
why should it be so, my lady? Could | not 
learn like others? Am I the only one called 
from a low station toa high one? If a woman 
rises or falls with her husband, why should the 
world look down on him because of me, instead 
of being glad to receive me because he had 
received me, and had thought me worthy to be 
his wife 7” 

“T have known cases of unequal marriage, 
Esther; but never one that was not to be de- 
plored as a great mistake. ‘The best of it may be 
made to the world; but, oh, the opening of the 
eyes to hard truths, and the secret heart-burnings 
that follow and poison love and happiness ! 
Then you speak of learning, as if your part, your 
new, strange part, might be reduced to so many 
rules, and written down for you in a book. Alas! 
it is instinct, inherited knowledge, that must 
teach you it; and you would be slower than most, 
because of the lack in your nature which I have 

just indicated. It is a want that can never be 
supplied. You are not likely to suffer much 
from it if you keep in the track of other powers 
which you have in excess, and fou shall never 
want for ways and means with me to back you. 
But get out of that track, and enter abruptly the 
circles of the upper ten through marriage with 
my nephew, and you will undo him and break 
your own heart. You may take my word for 
it, Esther.” 
The girl sat in mute, immovable, stony sorrow. 
Lady ldownes spoke to her again at intervals, 
but she made no reply to her, and presently she 


heard the soft trail of skirts as she swept past 
her and out of the room. 

The shaft sped by those gentle hands had gone 
home to the very weakest spot in Esther's spiritual 
anatomy. She knew her own deficiencies— 
she exaggerated them. She was singularly de- 
ficient in self-confidence, save in this, that she 
believed that she had genius. She did not see 
how what was weak in her could be strengthened, 
or what was wanting supplied. She was too 
hopeless for that; and again the unknown always 
filled her with a kind of awe. Lady Downes 
had represented the duties of a woman of rank 
as a mystery to the uninitiated, that could never 
be penetrated by the eyes and common-sense of 
one constituted as she was, and Esther fully 
believed her; not only because my lady’s word 
was gospel to her, but because her own con- 
victions had always lain in that direction, and it 
had been no easy matter for Lord Downes to 
soothe her fears away. Now he was not here to 
soothe them away. She recurred again when 
she could to her “ Sonnets of the Portuguese,” 
but their strength was for the time all dissolved 
into sweetness. The prose of life never could, it 
seemed, be exalted into poetry. What place, after 
all, had poetry in a hard material world like this? 
[t could only be meant for the people in heaven. 
Dry, hard prose must be the fact of existence to 
her, whichever way she turned, and again her 
heart sank like lead as she saw two paths before 
her, and imagined that she could not walk in the 
one into which love and inclination called her, 
without sinning against conscience and against 
rod, 

Since she believed that all that Lady Downes 
said to her was true, ought she not to make a 
pitiless sacrifice of herself, and break her vows 
for her lover’s sake ? It was very hard; but 
perhaps it was what she had to do, and until she 
could do it, she could never beat peace. “I am 
as far off from Confirmation as ever,” she said, 
sadly; ‘it is a pity that I am not a Roman 
Catholic, and that I cannot be buried in a con- 
vent, to be subdued and extinguished in spite of 
myself.” 

Lady }downes soon saw, from the girl’s spirit- 
less, dejected manner, that the shaft hurled at her 
insufficiency had gone home. She saw that it 
had taken enough effect to weaken her power of 
resistance in a second attack which she meditated, 

since she had not gone far enough in the first, 
and time was short and Lady Arabella urgent 
beyond endurance. 
* * * * 

A wet evening, and a sky still sodden, though 
its vaporous burden has been condensing and 
falling in heavy drops all day. 

The lady of “The Fountains” and her protégée 
are together in the dim twilight, in an unusually 
close embrace, though the kneeling form of the 
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girl is now and again convulsed by a sob; and 
the low, pleading tones of the elder woman 
vibrate with suppressed agony. Yes, Lady 
Downes is urging Esther on to her sacrifice, and 
that by all that she holds dear, and by all that 
she hopes for of the eternal good. She tries to 
touch the chord of the martyr spirit which lies 
buried amid the numberless vibrant strings of 
that mysterious harp—the soul. She pleads with 
her no longer for her own sake, but for his. Oh, 
how much to him is weighing in the balance ! 
The family peace will be destroyed—mother and 
sister vow they will never look on him again or 
cross the ancestral threshold. He is very poor. 
Esther cannot understand a nobleman and a 
Downes being poor; but any nobleman is poor 
whose rent-roll barely meets the expenditure his 
state requires. Sordid care, the grind of poverty, 
as real and a thousand times more painful than 
the artisan’s, will be his irretrievably if he marries 
a portionless girl. A bride of rich dowry can 
alone empower him to improve his estates, be- 
friend as he fain would do his poor, and keep 
his brow free of care. So she pleads, and pleads, 
and moved by her eloquent words, and the mor- 
bid realisation of a very dark picture, Esther feels 
all her resolution fail. And then Annie Portal, 
the all-confiding and loving, and if report speaks 
truly, the slow-decaying one—what happiness 
would it be to Esther to walk to the altar over 
her grave? All would have gone on smoothly 
with them, as it began, if it had not been for 
Esther, who, indeed, meant no harm, but now 
ought nobly to resolve that she would not be 
made the instrument of any. 

‘* What shall I do ? Whatcan I do ?’”’ moaned 
the agitated girl; *‘ my ideas are all in a whirl. 
Oh, | wish you had spoken to him and not to 
me, and let him put me away if it is right that 
he sheuld !” 

“A man’s passion makes him blind; but his 
blindness never outlasts the honeymoon, my poor 
child. lLappeal to your noble nature, Esther; 
you must remove yourself out of his way. Give 
neither word, nor sign, nor clue. Leave all to 
me, and I will manage it. You shall go where 
you will be one of a band of earnest students. 
You shall have the best masters, and the best 
facilities for acquiring knowledge. Then, when 
you are qualified, you shall start life as a teacher, 
and to you teaching will be no drudgery. My 
purse shall be ready for you to draw upon at will, 
and if it is in you to draw a literary prize I will 
aid you in the competition.” 

Esther shook her head: “I shall be too be- 
numbed either to learn or to write, my lady.” 

“Only for a short time. The torpor of grief 
cannot hold the young and ardent very long. 
Just think, Esther, the greater the sacrifice seems 
to you, the nobler you are in making it. Every 
one who knows what you have done will be 


stabbed with shame for every unkind word they 
have said of you. So, my darling, let reason and 
religion, not passion, plead, and you will ensure 
in the end his gratitude and ours, and your own 
abiding peace. What do you say?” she asked 
of her, after a long pause. 

“T cannot tell you to-night, my lady; I cannot, 
indeed. Though I must not write to him, give 
me a few days to think, and to judge for myself 
what is right. My heart may break, but I'll try 
to do it, whatever it may be.” 

“Then, Esther, I have not pleaded in vain,” 
said the lady, kissing her on the mouth; and 
Esther suffered the kiss, though she felt as if it 
was given her because she was going to die. 

God pity all who enter on such a conflict with 
themselves as Esther Lovell has entered on; alone 
and unbefriended, with unstrung nerves and 
with a perplexed and doubting mind. 

It is said that to the child the mother is as 
God. The poet-nature is peculiarly childlike 
and confiding, so that Esther Lovell looked up 
to her patroness with much of the same unques- 
tioning reverence. Added to this, she had no 
fixed religious anchorage which could help to 
balance matters. Her religion was little more 
than a vague sense of adoration pervading 
her whole life, and yet giving her no security 
for guidance if she asked it; and her study of 
mystics and others had led her into the belief 
that self-annihilation and the crucifixion of all 
creature good was the surest way to the approval 
of the Creator, the heart of the great All-Father. 

Now, in her judgment, to choose love and 
happiness was to commit asin. What she must 
contend and struggle for was grace to choose her 
own sorrow and a life-long martyrdom. So the 
faggots and all the instruments for an inhuman 
sacrifice were ready laid; it only remained for 
the victim to be bound: but a few days might 
accomplish that. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.. 


“Tl est dans la Nature d’aimer A se livrer & l’idée 
méme qu'on redoute.” — Corinne. 


Tue week had been a wet one, and the steady, 
dripping rain of some days, with the fitful 
depression and shifting, uncertain brightness of 
others, had been more congenial to Esther than 
the flood of sunshine in which the clouds lifted 
from the moors, and Clievely lay among them 
like an emerald. The farmers talked of the 
corn being beaten down; they had wanted rain, 
but the prayer for it had been too liberally 
answered, and they looked gloomy. 

Esther felt the harvest of her hopes beaten 
down by a rain more pitiless, and she had not, 
like them, the harvest of another year’s sowing 
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to look forward to.. The present desolation, if 
it could not be hindered, must be for ever. On 
the Sabbath evening she took her way through 
the dark and damp churchyard, being used to 
go to church alone of an evening. Stinging 
nettles ran to waste outside the sacred enclosure; 
but the yew and the trailing ash stood solemnly 
within. In her present mood her eye noted 
even this; and she thought that to an aching 
breast religion did promise an escape from some 
of the thorns and briars of daily outside life, 
and a grave, melancholy peace which could 
render existence bearable when all earthly hope 
and joy was crushed out of it. She longed to 
enter in and know, and to-night she hoped that 
she might find her way. Not because she had 
a mind made up, but she trusted by the strong, 
magnetic power which one human being some- 
times has over another to be enabled to come to 
aright decision. The vicar would have been 
dismayed if he could have known that this 
lamb of his flock was looking to the shepherd 
of another, who was taking duty for him during 
his temporary absence from home, for a kind of 
help which she never expected to receive from 
him; but the vulgar proverb of a “new broom ” 
holds good in the spiritual house as well as in 
the temporal, and there is a diversity of gifts 
which will help one man to influence one class 
of minds and another man another. The 
clergyman who was officiating this evening had 
officiated in the morning, and his sermon on 
deadness to the world was like a revelation to 
Esther of an experience that must, in the past, 
have been something like her own. He could 
not have painted human hopes and anticipations 
so glowingly if he had never known them. But 
beneath his touch the glow died out, the dull, dead 
ashes of disappointment and disgust remained 
alone to cast into an urn inscribed with vanity; 
yet on this very urn was made to fall the bright 
ray of an immortal hope; and of that hope he 
had promised to speak more fully in the 
evening. 

He was an acutely feeling, fervently eloquent 
young man, which the vicar was not; his face 
was attenuated with suffering, more moral than 
physical, and some would suspect with asceticism. 
“ Passing away ” was written upon his earnest, 
peace-illumined brow; and his voice, though 
sweet and clear, was weak. Altogether he 
spoke as one feeling himself approach the con- 
fines of the eternal world might speak to the 
careless and indifferent; and can a man do that, 
and his words not take hold? He was nearer 
Esther’s impression of a mystic or a medizeval 
saint than any modern minister whom she had 
seen. A great contrast to Mr. Wilson with his 
moderate views of things; his air of bien-étre 
and comfortable patronising fatherliness; his 
refined scholarliness, which was never lighted by 





one spark of imagination; and his profound 
sense that this world was worth caring for as 
well as the next. 

In her present frame of mind, Esther was 
peculiarly susceptible to the kind of influence 
wielded by the vicar’s substitute, and, after the 
strain and tension she had lately been under, it 
was not wonderful if she yielded herself to it 
entirely. 

As she passed into the church, she was cut 
—as she had lately been cut—on principle, by 
certain people who had for some time thought 
right to show her that they “did not hold with 
her goings-on with his lordship;” but to any 
but Athenian popularity the girl was so indif- 
ferent, that she accepted their slights as if she 
scarcely felt or saw them. 

This evening she was unusually pre-occupied. 
For the first time the church was to her as the 
Pool of Siloam. An angel had visited it and 
had troubled the waters; a great, strong angel; 
and she expected that it was for the healing of 
her who had so long lain beside them, sick and 
uncertain. In a corner of the great, lonely pew 
she sat, half hidden by the dark blue curtains, 
and followed every word and look of the 
preacher as if she were, indeed, spell-bound. 

And the preacher discoursed on those who 
died in faith, having seen the promises afar off. 
From the eleventh of Hebrews he read the story 
of their life here, how even the women among 
them were tortured, “‘ not accepting deliverance,” 
and they all had, in some form or other, to 
endure hunger, thirst, weariness, and the worst 
miseries that man could hzap upon them. To 
each came the supreme hour of trial and the 
test. Each spirit now triumphant knew, ere 
the victory was won, the fear, the heart-sickness 
and the withering of earthly hopes. 

“ But,’’ and the minister’s voice sank almost 
to a musical whisper, “the trial was but for a 
little while,” and they endured as seeing Him 
who was invisible. They chose His cross that 
they might share His crown. Oh, the little 
while of life, and the illimitable, ocean-like 
vastness of eternity! With a face radiant as 
an angel’s, he pictured their heavenly inheritance 
of spiritual and moral perfection, and of the 
beatitudes which cluster round the throne of 
God. And should they without us be made 
perfect ? Were we called upon only to admire, 
or might we humbly follow in their steps, and 
know their blessedness? Then we must make 
their choice, endure the test, for to one and 
each it would surely come. 

Not in trial of cruel mockings and scourg- 
ings; not with the roar of wild beasts waiting 
for their prey, or the scream of carrion eagles, 
hungering for their food; but in what could be 
a fine, keen, searching trial to our individual 
selves. Still the question would be asked of 
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each one, and by each one must be answered: 
“Can ye drink of the cup that I drink of, 
and be baptized with the baptism that I am 
aptized with ?” The severer the test, the 
deeper the perfection, the greater the blessed- 
ness for the victor. But for those who were not 
victors, but victims of their own selfishness and 
lusts, the Orpahs, the Demases who chose 
their own country and its wealth, what would be 
the eternal loss, the gnawing remorse and shame? 
They had had their choice, and had entered into 
its possession. But, oh, the thorns that beset the 
rose even in its fullest bloom. Oh, the little while 
of life, and the illimitable, ocean-like vastness 
of eternity! In a long, close application of the 
text, he ‘summoned his hearers to the sacri- 
fice, not of their Isaacs, but of what was 
to them right eye and right hand. The 
crucifixion of self, the annihilation of self; 
the cross they took up and carried. was their 
passport to the heavenly city. And the Cross 
of Christ. what was that ? A friendly light- 
house to show them the way. It was not the 
all. the lever on which man may adventure with 
his weight of sins and be lifted to the skies. 

Strong emotion was evident in different parts 
of the church, through this long and earnest 
sermon. The old were somewhat bewildered 
by it. and afraid lest they had done wvong in 
building storehouses and barns, and putting by 
for their children; bearing their sorrow, too, 
only when it came as best they might; and the 
young were some of them worked up to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm, to the point of being 
anxious for this unknown dreadful test that 
they had never suspected as awaiting them, in 
order that they might show themselves gallant 
soldiers of Jesus Christ, and win the everlasting 
prize. 

Esther had no need to ask what her test was, 
and she was the most highly and also the most 
permanently wrought on, of all. 

Like most of her fellow-hearers, she did not 
see a weakness in the sermon, and perceive that 
the clergyman had led them up, not to the cross 
of Christ, but to their own, and had taught 
them to glorify that. 

In all fairness to him, we must say that such 
was not his intention. He was a man who had 
passed through peculiar, scorching trials, his 
refuge from them had been in schooling himself 
to hone nothing of life, but to accept the worst 
it could bring; fix his mind dutifully upon his 
work and feed upon the joyful anticipation of 
the life which is to come. 

Hence the ideas helpful to him had attained 
undue prominence in his mind, and he did not 
perceive how a mixed congregation needs to be 
kept in mind of first principles, and to be taught 


to trust in Jesus only. ; Ena 
We may say, in passing, that his days in this 


world were not many. When soon after he 
crossed his hands for his last sleep, feeling his 
eyes grow dim and an icy hand upon his bosom, 
a smile was on his face which was like a symbol 
of that peace which the world can neither give 
nor take away; and above the narrow, white, 
draped couch on which he lay, was a beautiful 
illumination that his own fingers had traced. 
It represented Calvary with the darkness lifting 
from it, and underneath the words, To THE 
Cross I Cirna. 
* ae * 

This sermon just turned the balance for 
Esther, and she left the church in an ecstacy of 
self-renunciation and desire for the crucifixion 
of both flesh and spirit. From the deepest 
anguish she had been wrought into such an 
exaltation of feeling, as perhaps is divinely 
given to martyrs when they exclaim that they 
do not feel the flames. 

Though it was a drizzling rain, she went 
up and down the soaking grassy walks of the 
churchyard, looking upward to the scudding 
clouds, and whispering her resolution to them 
since they seemed to hang so low. An- entirely 
sleepless night in which she tossed about and 
offered disjointed prayers, was followed by a 
morning which saw her cooler and more 
collected, but still strong for the immolation of 
her beautiful, promising future, and the accep- 
tance of all that was hard, and dreary, and 
forlorn in life. Her heart ached, but she did 
not waver, and she thought when all was con- 
summated God would greatly smile upon her 
offering; and rest, and peace, which she did not 
even now value as she ought, would come to 
her as His gift. 

So she prayed and hoped, but never faltered 
in the course she had laid down for herself. 

Lady Downes that morning perhaps felt 
alarmed at her success. when Esther impulsively 
flung her arms round her neck, and said, “ Do 
what you like with me, my lady, I am ready. 
I dare not choose my own happiness if it 
doesn’t mean Ais, and if, as vou think, it is 
against God’s will. But, oh, don’t tell me of 
anything else that’s good in life, for T haven’t 
the heart for it, and if you’ll only let me stay 
in Clievely till the Confirmation’s over, you may 
send me where you will.” 

“Dear girl!” said her ladyship, “ you little 
know how wise, and good, and loyal you have 
been, or how you will be rewarded. I have 
great ideas in my mind for you, and we will 
talk them over; but you must not say a word or 
drop a hint that you are leaving Clievely. I 
will make your adieux for you when you are 
gone. Neither must you communicate in any 
way with Lord Downes.” 

She exacted a promise, which was a very com- 
prehensive one, and a strong fetter on Esther for 
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the future if she held to it ; and then she tried 
to cheer the girl by describing to her the college 
in Germany to which she was taking her, and 
the opportunities she would enjoy there. With 
white lips, Esther tried to thank her, but she 
did not hear much of what her lady was saying, 
since it is not easy after the destruction of old 
castles to begin immediately on the building 
of new. 

_ The step Esther had taken was, she felt, 
irrevocable, but the exaltation of feeling that 
stimulated her to it did not remain,—it left her 
with a worse depression on her than before. 
She hardly gave a thought as to what was going 
to be done with her, or what new scenes and 
associations awaited her when she got away from 
the present ones. Lady Downes did not seem 
to care to see too much of her; so she wandered 
again down lanes and fields where she had been 
with Lord Downes, and planted a tree instead 
of flowers beside her father’s grave, and looked 
long and wistfully into the windows of the little 
cottage she had once inhabited, ere she made an 
excuse for entering it. She even contrived an 
errand to Mrs. Byers, who was one of those who 
turned on her the cold shoulder, that she might 
speak to the children again, and see the floor on 
which she had stood with Neill on the sorrowful 
morning that she left her home; but no one 
knew the meaning of the new tenderness in her 
voice, or the sad, wistful look that had come into 
her eyes. 

Mr. Wilson returned home during the week, 
and she went to her lessons with him as usual, 
because my lady did not wish her to deviate from 
her ordinary course. At the close of the lesson 
she surprised him by saying,— 

“If you would like me to be Confirmed now, 
I am quite ready, Mr. Wilson?” 

“Then you have got over your scruples?” 

“* | have satisfied them,” she said. 

“T knew you would in time. You have been 
late in asking, but you shall have the necessary 
ticket. Can you tell me now, Esther, what the 
difficulty has been ?” 

“No,” she said, in a choked voice ; “it was 
one I was obliged to fight out with myself; but 
I have conquered, and so I am not afraid to be 
Confirmed.” 

“If you have conquered, my dear, you ought 
to look happier. I am so afraid lest your warfare 
should be an ideal one ; and you quite shut me 
out of your confidence !” 

“Tt is not ideal ; it is very, very real,” said 
Esther. “And if I conquered I could not be 
happy. but if I failed I could not be good; and 
so [ have chosen to suffer, in the hope that God 
will accept me and make me good.” 

The vicar knit his brows in great perplexity. 

“Have Mr. Legrame’s sermons had anything 
to do with this ?” 





“ Yes, they were a great help to me.” 

“T thought so. Mr. Legrame is a great and 
good man; but he is too intense and overstrained 
for general imitation. I hope you have not 
been trying to do some great thing, because you 
thought, hearing him, that God required it.” 

Esther opened her eyes wide with amazement. 

“Well!” 

“You put him in the pulpit?” 

The vicar laughed. 

“So I did, and knew I had put my spiritual 
superior there ; but am I obliged to think Mr. 
Legrame infallible? Ministers are but men; 
and from what I know of his temperament, 
which is fast wearing him out, and from what | 
have been told of his sermons, I can imagine 
that he has fed you with meat too strong. You 
are too acute, my child, or you would not have 
given me such an accusing look; and you are 
very ignorant, or you would have known how 
foolish it was.” 

“T know I am ignorant, and foolish, too; but 
I wish you had not made me doubt Mr. Legrame.” 

“Oh, forbid! I would not sow one seed of 
distrust in your mind. Esther, he is a saint; yet 
it would hardly do for you and me, and the people 
in Clievely to make him our standard. However, 
I am glad if he has brought you to the point, 
which enables you to be Confirmed; and though 
when you grow older you will, perhaps, see 
things in a different light to what you do now, 
you will not repent giving your conscience the 
benefit of any doubt you may have had. As 
I am not your conscience-keeper I must not 
persecute you with too many questions, but I 
should like to have seen you looking happier.” 

“T must learn the art of looking happy when 
I do not feel so, for the sake of others,” she said. 
‘You have always been very kind to me, and 
very patient with me,” she continued, in a 
softened tone. “I am afraid sometimes that | 
have not shown you that I felt itas I ought; but 
I hope you'll believe me when I say now that I 
do, Mr. Wilson, and that I always shall feel 
grateful to you.” 

He took her hand with a winning smile, 
assured her that he had never had any doubts of 
her, and that now she was joining the Church 
his satisfaction was complete. 

Esther felt glad and thankful, and yet that 
little seed of mistrust as to the soundness of Mr. 
Legrame’s teachings, when they had prompted 
her to so much, was an uncomfortable thing 
for her to take away with her. She had listened 
to them as God’s message to her, and then she 
had gone away and given up her all, and if the 
sacrifice was a vain one, it could never, never be 
recalled. 

And the vicar mused upon the reason of her 
sadness and the meaning of her words. 

“ T expect it all hinges upon her intimacy with 
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his lordship,” he said. “She sees, at last, 
that it is unseemly for her to encourage it. 
Of course, it will cost her dear. Oh, the follies 
and the heart-breaks of youth! How little we 
think we can get over them; and yet we live to 
smile over the tragedies we have composed for 
ourselves, and, looking back, hardly know our 
own old selves.” 
» = ® + 

“T hope now that you are satisfied?” said the 
dowager to Lady Arabella, as she told her the 
success of her entreaties that Esther would spare 
the noble house of Downes. 

“ Without her assent and consent things would 
have remaihed just as they are. No; you have 
her to thank, and not me; and you will not 
thank her. Don’t compliment me for my tact. 
I can’t hold up my head before her. I have 
played on her best feelings, and used them 
against her; and, depend upon it, if there is any 
truth in the transmigration of souls, another 
century will see me a worthy member of a Jesuit’s 
college in Rome or Mexico. And the girl flung 
her arms about my neck, and cried, as if I were 
her mother.” 

‘You must not let yourself feel so about it, 
dear. You have only to look at it in its true 
light to see you have done the very best for her 
as well as for us. She must be a very good- 
hearted, well-principled young person, to submit 
to your better judgment. Depend upon it, she 
will thank you, one day, for the part you have 
taken.” 

“Tam not so sure of that. She is a jewel, 
Arabella. Unfortunately, the estate wants money, 
not jewels, and I have as much right to con- 
sider Annie Portal’s happiness as hers; but, 
if I could have seen what I should have been 
brought to do, I would never have made myself 
her guardian.” 

* No; it was a great mistake; but it cannot be 
helped now.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
GONE. 


“ Go thou, when life unto thee is changed, 
Friends thou hast loved as thy soul, estranged ; 
Wher from the idols thy heart hath made, 
Thou hast seen the colours of glory fade. 
Oh! prinfully then, by the winds low sigh, 
By the voice of the stream, by the flower cup’s dye ; 
By a thousand tokens of sight and sound, 
Thou wiit feel thou art treading on haunted ground.” 
Mrs. HEMANS. 


As Esther stood in the morning room of “The 
Fountains,” in her white Confirmation dress and 
veil, the tears sprang into her lady’s eyes, for 
she felt as if, had Alfred been there, she would 
have been fain to put her hand in his, and say, 
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“Take her and be happy.” Who without 
knowledge or prejudice could say, in whose veins 
ran the nobler blood, or who by nature was the 
more refined? 

There were no tears in Esther’s eyes. Her 
cheek was unusually pale, and her brow serene; 
for she felt that this was the day of her espousals 
to a holier Bridegroom, and she must henceforth 
try to be as dead to her earthly love as if she 
were shut out from the world by convent bars. 
She took her vows upon her then, as if they 
were vows of death and not of life, and on the 
following Sabbath received her first Communion, 
as if it were the seal of martyrdom, and not of a 
Divine union, which hallows rather than forbids 
participation in the purest earthly joys. All this 
being done, she wondered that her heart was as 
divided as ever it was, and that her peace was only 
like the numbness that follows torturing pain. Sae 
had expected a miracle, a complete transformation 
of her inner self. No miracle had been performed. 
The angel of Siloam had plunged her beneath its 
waves, but she had come up unhealed. So she wrote 
bitter things against herself, and thought hard 
thoughts of God, while she was engaged in the 
secret preparations necessary for leaving Clievely. 
It was painful to leave everybody without a word 
of farewell; but she had promised Lady Downes, 
and must keep to her promise. But no word to 
him, not one little word. He would so soon 
return and find her gone, and never know that 
it was out of love for him. Her aching brain 
devised a means of communicating with him, and 
fell back on the old one, as one which even 
Lady Downes could not refuse her. 

“My lady,” she said, kneeling beside her, with 
face hidden in her lap, “I cannot bear it, never 
to send him one word more. I never could find 
words of my own to send him, my lady, and I 
cannot now; but if I may say to him what 
someone else has said before me, and add not 
another line, will you be afraid to trust me ?” 

“T ought not. You are meditating no 
mysterious cipher, or hint, that will be as a 
clue.” 

“Nothing of the kind, my lady. When he 
finds I have gone away he will understand that 
it was for the best and for his sake, that is all.” 

“Then I trust you, Esther, for I know you 
could not be untrue.” 

The next day Esther and her lady set out for 
London. Lady Downes returned from London 
without her, leaving her in the care of a lady 
who was to convey her with other pupils to her 
new home in Germany. 

The evening before Esther left Clievely, a 
letter inscribed to Lord Downes was forwarded 
to Trondhjem. As he was then several miles 
distant from that town and had ordered his 
letters to be detained at the post-office, he did 
not get it till a week after, and them he was 
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somewhat mystified on receiving in her hand- 
writing only a little poem entitled :— 
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* There is no one beside thee and no one above thee, 
Thou standest alone as the nightingale sings ! 
And my words that would praise thee are impotent 
things, 
For none can express thee, though all should approve 


thee; 
I love thee so, dear, that I only can love thee. 


~ Say, what can I do for thee ?—weary thee,grieve thee? 
Lean on thy shoulder, new burdens to add ? 
Weep my tears over thee, making thee sad ? 
Oh, hold me not—love me not! let me retrieve thee, 
I love thee so, dear, that I only can leave thee.” 


The tremulously-written, and tear-blurred 
verses evoked a noble and heart-warm reply. 
The fear that had before time haunted her, 
Lord Downes tried to lay it again. He never 
thought that she was leaving him, only that she 
was afraid, and that, perhaps, he had kept away 
from her too long. 

But she never received a letter whose words 
were inspiriting as the fir-scented breezes from 
which he had drank health and vigour; and 
when he returned to Clievely the bird was flown. 
There was the forsaken nest, and many little 
tokens that reminded him of her. But her 
name was never heard, and his persevering 
inquiries about her were met with an impene- 
trable silence. So a cloud hung over Clievely 
Hall, the grief-stricken maste: of which felt 
that his worst foes were they of his own house- 
hold. Between him and the once gracious 
dowager there had been the interchange of hard 
unyielding words, to be followed by silence and 
estrangement ; for Lord Downes felt that a 
wrong had been done him which could never be 
forgiven, and that she was party to that wrong. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
GRAVE FOR A SCHOOL-GIRL. 


“ But who art thou 
With the shadowy locks o’er thy pale, young brow, 
And the world of dreamy gloom that lies 
In the misty depths of thy soft, dark eyes? 
Thou hast loved, fair girl! thou hast loved too well, 
Thou art mourning now o’er a broken spell!" 
—Mkrs. ITEMANS. 


WE will now leave Lord Downes, that we may 
follow the fortunes of Esther Lovell, our space 
forbidding us to occupy ourselves much with 
the other characters connected with her history. 
The departure from Clievely, and the intro- 
duction by a stranger to what appeared to her 
inexperienced eyes like a new world, was as a 
dream to her when it was over, all had been 
accomplished so yuietly and yet so effectually. 
She awoke, every link with Cliavely broken, 


to hear around her the accents of a foreign 
tongue, to find herself one of a mixed throng 
of students whose days and hours were mapped 
out by rule, who were broadly classed at first, 
to be separated into little clixues after, and who 
were supposed to give their whole mind and 
attention to the professor-like ladies, and the 
square-capped, black-gowned gentlemen who 
presided over the different subjects which they 
had come to learn. 

Many English girls were among them; but, 
excepting on Sundays, none of these spoke in 
her mother tongue. On Sunday the greater 
part of them indemnified themselves for the 
restriction, and Esther heard little gnatches of 
talk that made her heart ache as she sat silent 
and apart: for no one wrote long letters to her, 
and she had no one to write to. Lady Downes 
had given her to understand that any communi- 
cation must be made through the principals, 
though she affectionately added that she was not 
to think it unkind: it was for safety’s sake, and 
the denial could not be more painful to Esther 
than it was to her. However that might be, 
she found herself friendless, for she had ceased 
writing to Neill, as her letters were never 
answered. She had come to think of him as 
we think of the dead, and often wondered where 
his grave might be, and how the summons home 
had come to him. 

The large establishment was presided over by 
the proprietors, Doctor and Doctorin Kasthof, 
both of whom seemed fully alive to the dignity 
of their position, and, in the main, thoughtful 
of the physical well-being and comfort of their 
pupils. The curriculum of the school was varied: 
some of the pupils spending much of their time 
in attendance on the art classes, and others being 
candidates for degrees from a Musical Conser- 
vatoire which was held in the town. From the 
back of this establishment, which contained the 
grande classe and the dormitories, there was a 
splendid view of the country, and the air, which 
was suffered so freely to, blow into them, came 
straight from the Blauenhugel. 

Domstadt, as a University and cathedral town, 
swarmed with doctors, professors, and students; 
and the establishment for senior wohlgeboren 
young ladies, carried on by the learned Doctor 
Kasthof, was so connected with the University, 
the Conservatoire, and the School of Art, as to 
render some of the prizes and diplomas given in 
them attainable by any sweet girl-graduate who 
might have the industry and the ability to com- 
pete for it. 

The system pursued in this establishment was 
as healthyas it was orderly, for Dr. Kasthof was 
one of those philosophers who believe that the 
mind half creates the body, and that yet it 
remains with the body whether the mind shall 
be able to act or not. 
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When he had carefully considered the face, 
figure, pose, and movements of new-comers 
through his binoculars, and heard them speak 
and sing, he thought he knew a great deal of 
their minds, and what he was entitled to expect 
from them; so his frequent rebuke, ‘* You have 
not done all your possible,” was delivered with 
strong emphasis; and when he attempted to put 
the bit on a free-goer, or to clip the wings of a 
would-be high-flyer, vain was the struggle to 
elude him. ‘“ He knew better than themselves 
what was good for them,” and he privately 
thought that he had not earned all his dipiomas 
and badges to be dictated to. 

There were all the elements in this school to 
interest a quiet observer of minds and manners: 
to excite in an ambitious spirit a keen emulation; 
and even to gratify the love of humour which is 
found so strong in a British mind, and, perhaps, 
is ample enough compensation for the absence 
of French espiéglerie. But what change had 
come over Esther, that amid it all—amid all 
the novelty and desirableness of it—her eye was 
as languid as her movements; that she took the 
position assigned her with an air of dreary 
acceptance which spoke of nothing congenial in 
it to her inmost thoughts and aspirations. 

* Heimweh!”’ said the doctor, and he gave 
her time to get over her moping fit. She looked 
like a dark-plumaged, solitary rook as she sat 
over her book, conning mechanically the page, 
the sense of which she was unable to take in. 

Lady Downes had in correspondence prepared 
the professor to expect great things from Esther. 
She did, however, very badly at first; so that 
the doctor was inclined to attribute her lady- 
ship’s estimate of her to her English shallow- 
ness. And yet Esther’s cast of features was one 
that was usually allied with an almost Greek 
refinement and a large degree of the intellectual 
faculty. Lady Downes had told him to test her 
well, and to permit her to apply to as many sub- 
jects as were desirable for her: she would spare 
nothing. So, with that understanding, the 
doctor forbore to come to hasty conclusions, 
watching her silently and at a distance. Since 
she was indifferent to her schoolfeilows, most of 
them remained indifferent to her. A few of 
them would now and then look at her with a 
kind of sympathy and wonder in their eyes, and 
would make delicate overtures of friendship; 
but finding these were not responded to, they 
left her to her solitude, only forbearing to join 
in the laugh and sneer of those who openly called 
her a mope; while even the professors were irri- 
tated into speaking of the necessity of rousing; 
trying, each in their own peculiar way, the 
effect of it. 

isther soon began to perceive that if she 
could not rise superior to her unspoken misery 
she would make her path thorny, besides losing 
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the advantages which were to help her to fight 
the battle she had no one now to aid her in. 
She could but reflect bitterly how welcome these 
advantages would have been to her before her 
trouble came. How eagerly she would have 
thrown herself into her favourite branches of 
study, impatient of the restraining bridle, how 
keenly she would have enjoyed the contact with 
other minds, and the delicious sense of pupilage 
to the learned and liberal-thoughted. But now, 
oh, now, where did her old self lie, that she might 
get it back again, and invest herself in it as one 
does in a dress laid by? She longed to speak 
the languages in which she had learned to read; 
but effort seemed so hard. While it was so she 
was at a disadvantage for which full allowance 
was made. Doctor Kasthof was not slow in 
seeing that she was almost consumed by some 
secret trouble, and he took her aside and spoke 
to her on the importance of forgetting it in 
work. 

“Hard vork; plenty, much, of hard vork, is 
mine remedies,” he said, “ for mine own troubles 
and cares. I gif you dat preescription widout 
to ask your malady. Hey, you vill not vork, 
you vill lose all the fine clear of your mind, and 
of your eyes and complections. You vill grow 
stoopid and like a fossils, dat has been sprawled 
out of shape by the stone that knocked it dead, 
and laid mit alls of its weight on it until to-day. 
[ tell you, vork; vork until you have no time to 
dink of frettins, an we sall see vot for a scholar 
myself and mine staff can make of you.” 

The doctor’s attempt to make his pupil under- 
stand in his own tongue, had proved abortive 
for him to fall back upon such English as that; 
but it brought the now rare smile on Esther’s 
lips, and since she knew that his philosophy was 
sound, she tried to act upon it and give him 
no further reason for complaint. 

So she worked desperately, as those work who 
want to shake off the burden of bitter memories 
and purchase sleep by exhaustion. She drank 
the wine that they poured out to her as if she 
hoped to find in it an anodyne. 

It was the best that she could do, and when she 
had once thrown herself heart and soul into her 
studies, while still standing aloof from all the 
little amusements of the place, no one thought 
that she was dull and apathetic. Everyone per- 
ceived the originality of her mind and its power 
of grasp on the subjects most congenial to it. 

So Dr. Kasthof let her revel in many fields; 
for he saw that to restrain her impetuosity and 
insist upon more leisure, would throw her back 
upon herself, and that, for some reason or other, 
time to think was bad for her. Soon there was 
no harder student in the school than Esther, but 
she always wore the same sad face. Never 
sadder than when she listened to the light 
chatter of other girls, who were blessed with 
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carelessness about the future, and could indulge 
in “maiden meditations fancy free.” For she, 
ounger than many of these young women, 
ew more of life than they did; had drank 
deeply already of its passion and its pain; had 
what they looked forward to and 
could frivolously jest upon, and was done with 
it for ever. 

So, with the affections of her heart left only 
to her as a dead weight, all her hope must be in 
the cultivation of her intellect and the joys that 
spring therefrom, whether she would or no. 
She hoped still that she might fit herself for a 
high and honourable career, independently of 
her who had dashed the cup of happiness from 
her lips—for the act seemed hard now that she 
was away from her—and that Lady Downes 
might come to know and feel that she was not 
so limited as she supposed, and that she could 
rise by force of the nature that was in her. 

“ And even he may know, and may not be 
ashamed one day of the mistake he made in 
loving me,” she said to herself. “One day, 
when he has his wife at his side and his little 
ones all around him.” 

That he should not be ashamed of the old 
love was a great matter to her; though with her 
usual hopelessness, meeting and reconciliation 
was only a wild dream, impossible of fulfilment. 

Time passed on, and Esther Lovell, the quiet, 
melancholy, English girl, had become a power 
in the school, the darling of masters who made 
attainments the standard of their appreciation, 
and an ‘authority with less advanced students 
who loved to pour their difficulties in a sympa- 
thising ear, and seek assistance from the non- 
professional mind. Socially popular she was 
not; nor did she seek to be; she never took the 
lead in anything; inferior merit took precedence 
of her without causing her any pain; but even 
those who took it had the silent conviction that 
she had drank deeply of many springs, and had 
that in her which might make her known and 
thought of in the world when her compeers had 
been long forgotten. When one is cultivating 
the receptive side of one’s nature, the imagi- 
native usually folds its wing and bides its time 
for flight; but there were half holidays and long 
holidays, when the lonely girl, left with perhaps 
a few distant acquaintances in the deserted 
class, took long, solitary rambles in the country 
round, and wandered like a restless spirit about 
the corridors and rooms of the house open to 
her, to see the nature that she loved as she grew 
familiar with it, under new aspects, and to gain 
inspiration for a fuller, bolder song than she 
had ever yet assayed. In such pauses from her 
regular routine, a little pile of MSS. grew 
under her hand, which she would read and 
refine at her lcisure, asking herself how they 
might one day appear to editorial eyes. 


She could not but think that the pathos of 
her sorrow had wound its way into them, and 
had given them an additional charm for the 
many who are baptized with pain. She knew 
more of human nature and of life, more of the 
heart’s deep secret, since she had suffered so 
young and so deeply. 

Perhaps this was the only value her patient 

in was to have for herself; and she ought to 
feel thankful if it brought to her that return, 
though the blessedness of resignation was a 
thing she did not know. 

She thought highly now of the verses and the 
articles she wrote; and she wondered if her 
mother had lived what she would have thought 
of them. Would they ever be given to the world? 
and if they were, would they ever meet the eye 
that had so lovingly and yet so critically glanced 
over her earlier compositions ? 

“Tf ever they do, he will learn from them,” 
thought she, “that though I went away from 
him, I was true to him.” 

Had her affections been capable of transfer, 
even here a young, golden-haired professor 
would gladly have appropriated them; and who 
knows but he might have done so worthily, had 
she, like him, been free for first love! 

But alas for him! He waylaid her in the 
avenue and the corridors, and wrote to her, and 
urged his inability to live without her—in vain. 
For peace sake, and out of consideration for his 
feelings, she resigned her place in his class, for 
had she not done so he would have felt com- 
pelled to give it up. 

If she had nothing to do with love, she had a 
great susceptibility to friendship; and after the 
numbness of her grief had passed off, this woke 
up within her, and drew her to two or three 
girls, who, either by contrast or similarity of 
tastes, were congenial to her. One of these was 
an English girl of sixteen, with a thoughtful, 
serious face. 

Two years younger than Esther, the earnest- 
ness of her character, and the precocity of her 
intellect, made her capable of appreciating her 
and divining that her heart knew a bitterness 
with which a stranger might not intermeddle. 
She soon suspected that this bitterness was the 
bitterness of disappointed love, and not daring 
to speak to her, she one day laid in her desk a 
selection of great thoughts which she had culled 
from German and English authors, and which 
all harped on the one string. The choice 
showed wonderful discrimination for one so 
young; for all the exquisitely expressed senti- 
ments were calculated to soothe or to sustain. 
Esther was surprised and a little frightened. 
She said nothing, but seeing, a few hours after, 
Ailsie alone, sitting before an open window with 
her back to her, she stole up to her, put her arms 
round her neck, and kissed her. 
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“Thank you very much, dear, for the words 
you have spoken to me through wise and 
eloquent lips. They are all of them needed, 
and I will lay them to heart.” 

“Tam so glad you are not offended,” said 
Ailsie. “I didn’t want to be curious, only to 
comfort you;” and from that time these two 
were fast friends. 

I think their friendship was all the more 
beautiful that Esther never lifted the veil on 
her secret for Ailsie, and Ailsie never asked her, 
each being satisfied to have it so. 

After two years of life at Domstadt had 
flown, Esther often wondered how much longer 
it would be Lady Downes’ pleasure to keep her 
thers, and what the next change would be. 

Doctor Kasthof always told her how highly 
gratified the high-born gracious lady was with 
his accounts of her; how proud she was of every 
medal and distinction that she won. He gave 
her her letters to read. Invariably she sent her 
love, and ordered a liberal allowance of pocket 
money with everything that the Doctor saw 
she required. 

‘So kind and yet so cruel!” thought Esther, 
as the very sight of her ladyship’s handwriting 
opened the edges of her wound. 

In her own mind, she had fixed the time she 
would be detained at Domstadt at four years. 
In that time she felt she should have received a 
sufficient initiation in the accomplishments she 
had set herself to acquire to give instruction in 
them, and to follow them out by herself. 
Indeed she could make a beginning now, did 
fate require it, and four years seemed a long 
time to be hidden away in Germany, where no 
sign or mention of her could come to her heart’s 
dearest and best beloved. How had he taken 
her absence ? Had he pined like her, or had he 
consoled himself? Should she hear some day 
that he was married ? 

And Esther pulled out the little pile of MSS. 
and thought with a melancholy pride of the way 
in which he might, one day, hear of her. No, 
she must not remain at Domstadt all her life. 
Her lines might never again be cast so pleasantly 
for comfort and for intellectual advancement 
and growth; but life was too short to spend 
much of it in training, and she longed for the 
struggle and the proof of her powers, never 
doubting that her genius would win the wreath, 
and that one day she would prove herself worthy 
of a place and a name in the world. 

Esther’s face, except when she was animated 
and it was lighted up, bore traces of the secret 
agony she had endured, and the way in which 
her heart had preyed upon itself. Her health 
bore traces of it. Never strong, she had made 
acquaintance with pain, and knew frequently 
what it was for it to became urgent, and proye 
itself stronger than the will, and stronger than 
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the passion for hard work. But from troubles 
of this nature, she thought, as all youthful 
sufferers do, that time would deliver her, and 
that in her battle with the world she would be 
able to fight gallantly, unless that she was 
wounded to the death. 

Two more years lay before her in which to 
practise the docility of a pupil, submit like a 
child to rule, have others to think and act for 
her, and lay her head on her pillow unburdened 
with the shadow of responsibility for others; two 
years, with its round of studies, its snatches of 
curious conversation with professors and with 
friends, its vexations and intolerance of fri- 
volity and impertinence; its holiday vacations, 
spent sometimes in loneliness and sometimes at 
the residence of friendly fellow-students, where 
she tasted the charm of variety and became 
familiar with the home life of Germany. She 
was determined to make the best of these two 
years, and plunge frequently into the German 
ocean of thought and idea. 

She appreciated the gentle dreamy mysticism 
of the German mind that seemed to brood over 
objects in a hallowing softening twilight. that 
left no sharp edges and revealed no spots and 
blemishes; and the spontaneity and enthusiasm 
of affection, if she could not respond to it, was 
amusing to her. So she carefully plodded her 
student way through another term, when towards 
the close of it the Herr Doctor sent for her, and 
with a very grave face told her that he had 
something of importance to communicate to her. 

“You must call up all your resolution,” he 
said. “It is not for strong-minded, highly- 
educated, ‘philosophical girls to give way and 
go into hysterics when misfortune and death 
comes, as if such things being in the world, 
they were never to touch tem. You have had 
greater losses than this. You have lost your 
father and your mother, and now you have lost 
the high, well-born lady, your patroness; and 
it is my afflictive duty to tell you, and to confer 
with you when you are able, as to what is best 
to be done.” 

For some minutes Esther sat before him as 
if she were rooted to her chair; then she said, 
calmly, and with despair in her voice, “ May I 
see the communication that has come to yon, 
Herr Doctor?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly. It is from another 
gracious member of that very aristocratic : 
family.” 

Esther knew whose hand had traced the 
characters on the black-edged, black-crested 
paper, and knew, too, how little she had to hope 
from it. She knew still better when she had 
read the coldly, formally-expressed note. 

“Lady Arabella Downes requested Doctor 
Kasthof to inform Esther Lovell of the sudden 
demise of the dowager Lady Downes, at whose 
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expense she was being boarded at his school 
for girls. Lady Downes owed her death to a 
sad accident, as she had been thrown out of her 
carriage. The young person, Esther Lovell, in 
whom her ladyship had so long taken such a 
kindly interest, would no doubt be deeply grieved 
to hear of this. It was well for her that she had 
been able for so long to reap the benefit of the 
benevolent arrangement made for her. Being, 


. Lady Arabella Downes was happy to know, very 


persevering, she must be by this time quite able 
to do for herself, and could not expect any longer 
to be dependent upon the Downes’ family. Lady 
Arabella wished Doctor Kasthof to place her as 
soon as possible in a suitable situation, and send 
her the bill for necessary expenses, which must 
be made as moderate as possible.” 

This wasall ! No line enclosed for Esther her- 
self: nothing in anticipation of the questions she 
might ask concerning the deceased lady once so 
dear to her; no little token that had belonged 
to her to keep in memory of her. A simple 
cutting loose of every claim she had on Clievely, 
and a sending of her adrift upon the world to 
succeed in it or to fail! And Lord Downes— 
where was he? How had they managed to 
keep him still in ignorance? Could he hear of her 
being thus helpless and not come to the rescue? 

Esther felt the anguish of bereavement all the 
more since she had suffered herself to think hardly 
of the lady who had been so kind to her, and 
who in burying her here, had done what she 
thought was best for others, if not for herself. 
She felt as if the ends of the world were come 
upon her, since she must leave the college so 
much sooner than she expected—leave Domstadt 
in as great haste as she had left Clievely. But 
Dr. Kasthof would not allow her to enter on 
that question now. He took her to his garden- 
house where his wife was sitting, and intimated 
to her that she must not leave the young lady 
too much alone, but must give her as much 
consolation as she could. Doctorin Kasthof 
knew not what to say, so it ended in her saying 
very little. 1t was late in the autumn, but the 
noon-day air, warm with the sun, stole in and 
patted her cheek, and a great many significant 
hand-pressures from the Frau Doctorin signified 
that though she could not talk to her she was 
feeling with her, and comfort would be sure to 
come some way. The great house-dog licked 
her hand unnoticed, and a nightingale sang 
almosi as sweetly as if he were singing in the 
summer night. Whether she felt Nature’s 
touches, or no, perhaps she felt God’s; for 
when she wept her tears were not scalding, and 
still there was the hope that by quiet endeavour 
she could reach the goal of at least one ambition; 
though it was hard, inexpressibly hard, to know 
that she would never see Lady Downes any 


more, 


“T grieve,” she thought ; “but she does no 
Was it not what she wished? She never held 
out to me the shadow of a hope that we should 
meet again, or I should see Clievely. I always 
hoped she would relent ; she must have missed 
me very much ; but there is no relenting in the 
grave; so one hope at least is swept away 
for ever.” 

“Look up at the Hiimmelsblau, dear 
Fraiilein,” said the Doctor, when a while after 
he joined them ; “and think it is the Eye of 
the Great All-Father, and that He sees you. 
That Eye takes all this world in and every- 
thing upon it. That Eye will have care of you.” 

It was a proper occasion, the Doctor thought, 
for religious sentiment ; otherwise such remarks 
with him were rare, and never carried with 
them the stamp of absolute conviction. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
‘“‘IN THE MIDST OF LIFE WE ARE IN DEATH.” 


“If one should be a prey, how much the better 
To fall before the lion than the wolf! 
—SHAKESPEARE, 


WHEN the accident occurred which deprived 
Esther of the only earthly friend to whom she 
could look for help, Lady Arabella was alone at 
the Hall and was at once summoned to the bed- 
side of her unfortunate half-sister. 

A new railroad had been lately opened in the 
neighbourhood, and Lady Downes’ carriage 
passing the station just as the train was leaving 
it, the horses had taken fright at the hissing, 
rushing noise, and had run away. ‘he occur- 
rence ended in the carriage being overturned, 
and Lady Downes, falling on the head, at once 
sustained concussion of the brain. After a few 
ineffectual attempts to bring her to consciousness, 
she was immediately conveyed to her own home, 
and laid upon that bed from which she was never 
to arise. 

Soon all was come, and go, and hushed foot- 
steps and weeping eyes in * The Fountains;” for 
she had been a good mistress to her servants, and 
was always, as they phrased it, “ easy to do with. 

In tearless silence Lady Arabella sat within 
the curtains at the head of the bed, watching for 
the signs of returning consciousness, and think- 
ing more of the past and looking further into 
the future than she was wont to do, unless for 
the purpose of planning her own and other 
people’s affairs. 

“Tf Alfred were here now, would he feel any 
remorse for his treatment of his aunt? He had 
been such an idol of hers. She had lavished on 
her niece and nephew the love she had no 
children of her own to share, and the boy had 
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been the favourite. What a cruel return he had 
made her! Refusing to speak to her all this 
time because he could not bully her into telling 
him the whereabouts of that plebeian girl! Now 
if he called to her it would be in vain. Would 
he feel ashamed and sorry for the wrong that he 
had done ?” 

Great as was the danger, short and sudden as 
the waking up to consciousness might be, and 
perhaps, afterall, prove only the precursor of death, 
Lady Arabella was in no haste to telegraph for 
him, and when Pauline asked her if she would 
like to send for anybody, she replied, evasively, 
“ Your lady must be kept very quiet. The doc- 
tor says that everything depends upon quiet.” 
That was strange, when outward disturbance or 
stillness were both alike to her now. 

Though sickness seems to bring into a house 
occupation for everybody, there was much talk in 
the servants’ hall as the hour for retiring came. 
*** My lady’ had never been the same,”’ it was said, 
“since Miss Lovell so mysteriously disappeared 
from Clievely without a word of warning; and 
there had been a quarrel between ‘ my lady’ 
and his lordship, so that they could not meet 
each other, since they would not speak.” Some- 
thing lay at the bottom of that which the servants 
were fain to penetrate, but could not. ‘ Surely 
if he was to see her as she was now, all would be 
made up; for ‘my lady’ was never the one to 
hold anyone at hand for iong, and his lordship 
had as feeling a heart as was to be found any- 
where in Clievely.” 

Whoever was most in fault, one thing was 
plain, that both had taken it sadly to heart; for 
Lady Downes had gone more from Clievely than 
she had ever been used to do, and had never 
looked herself; and, as for Lord Downes, sorrow 
was written in his face, and it was said that even 
when he was at the Hall, he and his mother did 
not get on comfortably with each other. 

“*[ wonder,” said the butler, “if all this will 
make any difference in the will ?” 

“Not it; ‘my lady’ was never one of that 
sort,” said Pauline, who happened to be passing 
through at the time, “and however angry she 
might be with his lordship, she couldn’t give up 
loving him. The coldness hurt her cruelly, for 
it was her way to make great favourites of people 
she once took to.” 

It was as the physician had predicted, and by 
night two physicians were present. Consciousness 
came to Lady Downes quite suddenly, and she 
looked from one to another with a look of vague 
alarm, and an anxious question in her eyes. 
Then she tried to speak, and pressed her sister- 
in-law’s hand. Lady Arabella bent affectionately 
down to her: “ What is it, dear?” But instead 


of words came the death-rattle in the throat, and 
she sank back exhausted, into the irrecoverable 
swoon of death. 
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Then there was a sound of weeping; telegrams 
were sent far and near, and all Clievely mourned 
sincerely, and with one consent. Lady Arabella 
remained at ‘The Fountains,” and took but 
scant repose. She busied herself with putting 
some of the deceased lady’s effects in order, and 
arranging her papers, ‘‘ Lest there should be any 
family correspondence one would not wish 
strange eyes to rest upon,” she said. It seemed 
quite right and proper that she should do this, 
and there was no one to dispute her right. Ina 
drawer of the little davenport she found all 
the letters the deceased had received from 
Dr. Kasthof, and she read them eagerly. Lady 
Arabella had never known where Esther was 
placed. She had preferred to be able to plead 
ignorance to her son. Now she knew, she saw 
with what liberality she had been provided for, 
and how high were her sister’s aims respecting 
her. She had not taken the young girl’s all, to 
give her nothing in return; though, no doubt, 
she had sense enough to know that she could 
never compensate her. 

“This sort of thing cannot be kept up,” said 
Lady Arabella; “and now she is eighteen, or 
more, she must do as others of her class do, make 
her own way in the world. We (we?) have 
done a great deal for her.” Lady Arabella took 
these letters and several receipted bills. She 
destroyed the letters, and, to prevent trouble, 
determined to write to Dr. Kasthof, and bring 
matters to a conclusion. How well it was that 
she had been beforehand with Alfred in the 
examination of the papers. Now he need 
never know that she had found the clue. She 
would leave him to suppose that she was as much 
in ignorance as ever she was. 

Lady Arabella desisted from her occupation, 
remarking to Pauline, that she felt equal to 
nothing. Pauline handed over to her care the 
family jewels. ‘‘The papers and other matters 
can be examined by his lordship and Mrs. St. 
Johns, when they arrive.” 

They came within a very short time of each 
other. Both displayed a great deal of emotion 
on seeing the beloved remains of her who had 
been their friend and confidante from childhood; 
but to Alfred it was like wormwood to reflect on 
the coldness that had arisen between them, and 
their wide alienation. He had said he never 
could forgive, but it was easy to forgive her now, 
with her pale, sad eyelids closed for ever, and 
looking on the curved lines about the lips, which 
inward trouble had printed there. 

She was laid, with all the circumstance and 
pomp of bereavement, in the family vault, and 
a will was read, containing bequests to various 
charities and legacies to some of her servants, 
but the bulk of the property she could will, went 
to her nephew and her niece. There was no 
mention of Esther Lovell; but the will had been 
34 
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made before ever she had been introduced to her 
ladyship’s notice. 

The family lawyer, however, did not conceal 
that only a few days before her lamented death 
her ladyship had informed him that she intended 
to make a new will, and had asked him to draw 
up the necessary instrument. 

“Surely, ifshe had done this, she would have 
provided for Esther, wherever she may be,” 
thought Alfred; “then we could have traced 
the poor child.” But it had always been a 
characteristic of his aunt’s easy nature to put off 
till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day. 
Still, he expected that somewhere, now, among 
her letters and among those that would come 
to “The Fountains,’ he should find a clue; 
especially. when his mother handed him the 
keys, and said,— 

“You had better look through all the papers 
and correspondence, Alfred. I thought of doing 
that myself, but changed my mind, for no doubt 
it will be a heavy task.” 


Alfred’s heart beat high with hope as he 
addressed himself to it; but, carefully as he 
searched and opened every individual: letter, 
looked out every line of writing, not a trace of 
the fugitive was to be found. It was very 
strange. He ventured again to speak to his 
mother. But no, she was as much in the dark 
as she had ever been. 

“ She thought, if he found nothing, it was 
very likely the girl was dead. If she was living, 
one would have thought she would have written 
occasionally, to say how she was getting on.” 

“Perhaps she was too proud,” said Alfred; 
“for though I do not want to speak hardly of 
the dead, an unfair advantage must have been 
taken of her; or, perhaps, she has died of a 
broken heart. Anyhow, she is lost to me, and, 
until I gain tidings of her, I am as good as lost 
to society, for I have no heart for anything.” 

“You always will talk in that way, Alfred. 
It’s very painful, since one cannot help it; and we 
may get used to anything in time.” 


(To be continued.) 





JHE pwWoRD AND THE Prloucu. 


HERE once was a count, so I’ve heard it 
said— 
Who felt that his end drew near; 


And he called his sons before his bed, 
To part them his goods and gear. 


He called for his plough, he called for his sword 
The gallant, good and brave; 

They brought him both at their father’s word, 
And he thus his blessings gave: 


“My first-born son, my pride and might, 
Do thou my sword retain; 
My castle on the lordly height, 
And all my broad domain. 


On thee, my well-loved younger boy, 
My plough I here bestow, 

A peaceful life shalt thou enjoy 
In the quiet vale below.” 


Contented sank the sire to rest, 
Now all was given away; 

The sons held true his last behest, 
E’en on their dying day. 


** Now tell us what came of the steel of flame, 
Of the castle and its knight! 
And tell us what ’came of the vale so tame 
And the humble peasant wight?” 


O ask not of me what the end may be, 
Ask of the country round! 

The castle is dust, the sword is rust, 
The height is but desert ground. 


But the vale spreads wide in the golden 
pride, 
Of the Autumn sunlight now; 
It teems and it ripens far and wide, 
And the honour abides with the plough. 
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THE HARLEYS OF BRAMPTON BRYAN CASTLE. 


yHE JIARLEYS OF BRAMPTON BRYAN fAsTLE 


SIR EDWARD 


BY REV. R. 


CHAPTER III. 






yDWARD HARLEY was the first- 
born of Sir Robert Harley and 
the Lady Brilliana. He first saw 
the light at Brampton Castle, on 
Oct. 21st, 1624. In his infancy 
and early childhood he was, like 
5 his mother, delicate in health, 
qr besides having to battle with the usual 

Y infantile maladies. He must have been 

a diligent student, as having been pre- 
pared at Shrewsbury Grammar School (and 
one account says at Gloucester also), he was 
sent to Magdalen Hall, Oxford, when a mere 
boy. The Principal of that college, at that 
time, was Dr. Wilkinson, and Edward’s tutor 
was Edward Perkins, who was one much es- 
teemed by both his parents, as the letters of 
Lady Brilliana especially fully testify. He was 
esteemed not only on account of his learning, 
but for his piety and skill in teaching. He is 
described in “ Baxter’s Life of Calamy,” by the 
latter, as “‘a great man, a very ready and well- 
studied divine, especially in school divinity, 
(and) a great tutor.” 

The letter sent by the godly father to his 
hopeful son, will show not only the spirit of 
piety in the one, but the happy circumstances 
of the other :— 


“Ned Harley,—I thank you for your letters, 
and desire so to carry the business with you 
that you may always thank me for mine. And 
now that the Lord hath in His good providence 
disposed of you in the University, and with so 
worthy a tutor as Mr. Perkins, and under the 
vigilant government of the princjpal, Dr. 
Wilkinson, whose holy example let every day 
make impression in you of the good in which 
he moves, you must consider that the end is 
to get enlargement of knowledge in the under- 
standing chiefly of God in Christ, which is life 
eternal ; then of moral science, which will not 
only enrich your mind, but set off your con- 
Vversation amongst men, as shadows do some 
pictures, to the workman’s greater commen- 
dation. 

“ First, then, take the wise man’s counsel to 
remember your Creator in the days of your 
youth; to love Him that made you when you 
were not, and redeemed you with the precious 
blood of His dear Son when you were lost, 
which you must find to be far from a vain con- 





HARLEY, KNIGHT. 


SHINDLER. 


versation ; and love will teach you the fear of 
the Lord, and that’s the beginning of wisdom, 
which not only makes one man differ from 
another, as reason doth (a) man from a beast, 
but giveth life to him that hath it; and it will 
give you an elevation above the base ways 
wherein many young men wallow; and I fear 
the Universities do too much abound with such 
pigs, from which the preservative must be daily 
prayer for God’s blessing on your own and the 
endeavours of your loving and gracious tutor, 
whose care and counsels, if you answer with 
diligence and obedience, you will also my ex- 
pectation, with no little comfort: so, with my 
earnest prayers for the blessings of our Heavenly 
Father upon you, I send you the blessing of 
“ Your loving father, 

Brampton Castle, Ro. HARLEY. 
19th September, 1638.” 


What Emmanuel College was to Cambridge at 
that time, Magdalen Hall was to Oxford,—a 
famous Puritan school, on which account, no 
doubt, Sir Robert chose it for his son. It was 
inferior to none asa house of learning, and in 
1624 there were three hundred students on the 
books, forty of whom were masters of art. 

Edward Harley resided here for two academi- 
cal years, until July, 1640; when, or shortly 
afterwards, on account, it is said, of the un- 
healthy state of the place, he joined his father 
in London, and was present at the opening of 
the Long Parliament, 3rd of November, the 
same year. He was an interested spectator at 
the trial of Lord Strafford, in the following 
April, and thenceforward gave himself with 
great zeal and enthusiasm to the proceedings of 
the Parliament, which grew in interest and 
momentous issues from time to time. 

He was scarcely eighteen, when his mother 
used her interest to secure his election for the 
city of Hereford, whose representative, Mr. 
Weaver, had recently died. In these efforts she 
failed, for the strife of parties became every year 
more strong and bitter, and one who was nick- 
named a Roundhead had little chance of a 
popular vote in that city. 

For a time he remained in London, lodging 
in Lincoln’s Inn, and was probably a member 
of that society. In 1642, he became captain of 


a troop of horse in the Parliamentary Army, 
under Sir William Waller, and in the course of 
a few weeks he was advanced to the command 
It was in one of Sir 


of a regiment of foot. 
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William’s skirmishes that the young captain 
had his horse shot under him. He took an 
early opportunity to send a letter to his mother, 
with tidings of this event and of his own safety. 
His cousin, a Mr. Davis, was the bearer of a 
short, motherly epistle to him, in which she 
piously refers to the event, and adds: “I 
acknowledge the great mercy of my God that 
He preserved you in so sharp a fight when your 
horse was killed.’ 

In his “ Retrospect,” written on his forty- 
ninth birthday, he thus refers to this and other 
marked deliverances from death : ‘“‘ Lord, Thou 
hast granted me life in the deliverances of life. 
When achild from small-pox twice, and also from 
danger of drowning in a moat. When a man, 
from many perils in the wars, particularly when 
my horse was shot; when my arm was hurt; 
when a musket bullet, levelled at my heart, was 
bent flat against my armour (not reckoned of 
such proof) without harm to myself. Many 
dangerous falls on horseback I have had, 
specially when 1 was wonderfully preserved, my 
horse stumbling and falling into a ditch, near 
Orleton, in frosty weather; but was never by any 
fall much hurt. I have often been preserved 
in journeys and voyages from thieves, from 
water, especially in a dangerous passage (of the 
Severn) once at Newnham. Many times I crossed 
the sea between England and Flanders, always 
safely; though once (in 1661) in a great storm, 
constrained to lay at anchor thirty-six hours 
over against Graveling.” 

Though a young soldier, and trained up care- 
fully, he showed himself not wanting in courage. 
It was in a severe conflict, at Red Marley, near 
Ledbury, that he received the wound in his arm. 
He distinguished himself at the head of his 
troop, ‘gallantly and in good order gave the 
charge, beat the enemy from their ambuscadoes, 
put their horse to flight, and in an instant of 
time got into the van of their foot, cutting 
some down and taking others prisoners, so that 
few escaped.” The wounded arm compelled 
him to seek surgical assistance in London. He 
so far recovered as to be in the field early the 
next year, where, near Ledbury, he was in the 
fierce conflict between Prince Rupert and 
Colonel Massie, when the former sought a per- 
sonal encounter with Massie, who had his horse 
shot by the Prince. Edward Harley was again 
wounded, and, it is said, carried a bullet in his 
body to his death. 

He was ordered to Plymouth with his men, in 
1643, was made governor of Monmouth in 
1644, and of Canon Froom, near Hereford, in 
1645, and was quartered with the Major- 
General at Marston, near Oxford, in 1646. 
Three months later he was elected Member for 
the city of Hereford. Thus his mother’s 
ardent wish was realised, though, nearly three 


years before, she had left the stormy scenes of 
earth for the rest and peace of heaven. 

Edward Harley was, like his parents, a Pres- 
byterian, but, at the same time devotedly 
attached to the institution of a limited 
monarchy. He was strenuously opposed to the 
harsh measures dealt out to the king, and equally 
averse to a military leadership, whether the 
leader were the great Oliver or any other. When, 
therefore, the army sought to override all other 
power, and practically sway the sceptre of 
government, he was among the first to oppose 
their designs. In the House he, with Denzell, 
Holles and others, procured the passing of “ the 
ordinance for disbanding the army.” In retalia- 
tion he and his coadjutors were impeached of 
high treason. On 29th January, 1647-8, he 
was “disabled” by the House, which order was 
revoked 8th June, the same year. Six months 
later, having with his father taken the side of 
Charles, they were both made prisoners, not- 
withstanding all they had done and suffered for 
their country’s cause. 

Sir Robert was now an old man, and much 
afflicted and enfeebled, but Edward was young 
and active, and an object of grave suspicion to 
those who held the reins. On the ground of 
disaffection to the Government, therefore, he 
was summoned by a letter of Major Winthorpe, 
to appear at Leominster. This he declined to 
do, in the first instance at least, and wrote a 
very temperate and friendly reply. This was 
followed by the visit of some soldiers, who 
searched his house (Wigmore Castle), examined 
his papers, and carried him and Mr. Clogie, 
the minister of Wigmore, to Hereford. His 
brothers, Robert (then M.P. for Radnor), and 
Thomas, were already prisoners at Bristol. 
Edward refused a bond for his appearance in 
London, but gave a promise to be there at his 
father’s house, from 18th August to 1st September 
next following. There are no records, at least none 
known, of what proceedings were taken against 
him by the Government; but he was not 
permitted to reside in Herefordshire for ten 
years. 

He kept his principles, held fast his faith, 
and walked with his God in private, waiting 
until time should bring opportunity for more 
public duties. Some part of this time must 
have been spent pleasantly, for it was in this 
interval his first marriage took place, to Mary, 
daughter of Sir William Button, of Park Gate, 
Devonshire. He writes to his father on the 
occasion :— 

“This day, according to your leave, and by 
God’s mercy to me, I have consummated this 
great affair here, and my dear heart and I[ join 
in humbly begging your blessing.” 

Death dissolved the ties in a few years, an 
we find Sir Edward writing in his “ Retrospect 
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nearly twenty years after his first marriage: 
“Gracious was my God in giving me my first 
wife, now, I trust, a blessed saint, who was a 
most affectionate, prudent, pious person, by 
whom God gave me, besides a very considerable 
portion, the mercy of four daughters. Two 
sleep, I trust, in Jesus, and live with God.” 

In the same paper he refers to the execution 
of “ Holy Mr. Love,” congratulating himself— 
or, rather, thanking God—that he was “ pre- 
served from the cruelty of that power” which 
accomplished it. Love was charged with treason, 
and as being implicated with the Scots in a plan 
to secure the restoration of Charles II. He was 
executed on Tower Hill, 22nd August, 1661. 
Dr. Manton, Calamy, and other Presbyterian 
ministers attended him on the scaffold. He 
rejoiced in the cause for which he suffered, and 
few will refrain the reflection that it was a pity 
so holy a man should die in the cause of so 
worthless a king! “I am for a regulated mixed 
monarchy,” said Love, when at the block, 
“‘which I judge to be one of the best Govern- 
ments in the world. I opposed the late king 
and his forces because I am against screwing up 
monarchy into tyranny, as much as against those 
who would pull it down into anarchy.” 

In the Parliament of 1656, Sir Edward was 
elected for the County of Hereford, but he was 
again precluded from taking his seat. He was 
one of those who signed and published the 
“ Remonstrance,” declaring that they would 
“neither bedfrightened nor flattered” into any 
measures against their conscience, and what they 
considered the true interests of the Common- 
wealth. How far the course he took was for the 
best, it is difficult now to say, as it is hard to 
realise all the circumstances of the situation. 

He hailed the Restoration with delight, and 
was one of those who met the exiled King at 
Dover. He was immediately made Governor of 
Dunkirk, the sole remnant of the English pos- 
sessions in France. He improved and strength- 
ened the town, and by unceasing vigilance 
frustrated several attempts on the part of the 
French to take it by surprise. 

Collins says that “General Monk foresaw 
early what would be the fate of Dunkirk, and 
took his precaution in the very beginning to 
preserve it by placing Sir Edward Harley in the 
command—a man of public spirit, firm to the 
interests of his country, and not to be biassed, 
tempted, or deluded to assist in anything con- 
trary to it;”’ which appeared clearly afterwards, 
for the first step taken, as soon as the treaty was 
projected, was to remove that gallant man, and 
place another General there. 

It was not long, however, before Charles’s 
necessities, his French leanings, or his vices, led 
him to urge the selling of the town to the 
French. Sir Edward was removed from com- 
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mand, which enabled him to use the most 
strenuous endeavours in the House to introduce 
a Bill to the effect that it should never be 
alienated, but be a part of the King’s hereditary 


dominions. He told the King that the guns, 
stores, and ammunition left in the place, were 
worth more than the £500,000 the French were 
to give for it; besides which he had saved 
£10,000 in an iron chest against a siege or other 
exigency. The fact is, that the Presbyterianism 
of Sir Edward, and especially his deep-seated 
and earnest practical piety and unflinching 
integrity, made him obnoxious to the courtly 
and profligate favourites of Charles, who said he 
would not have sold the town if he could have 
retained Sir Edward Harley as Governor. 

Sir Edward was a Member in all the Parlia- 
ments of Charles II., either for the town of 
Radnor or the County of Hereford. He kept 
aloof from all intrigues on either side, and op- 
posed with all his might all the Acts that were 
passed for the persecution of Dissenters, and 
especially the Act which made the taking of the 
Lord’s Supper according to the rites of the 
Established Church a test for taking civil offices. 
He stedfastly opposed, also, the Popish designs 
of James II. under the cloak of a dispensing 
power, and neither he nor any of his family ever 
took any oath to the perfidious king. Though 
not entirely a Nonconformist—for he usually 
attended the parish church—he favoured good 
men outside its pale as well as in, rejoicing in 
their labours and success. He sometimes went 
to London to hear Mr. Baxter and other Pres- 
byterian divines, and this brought him under 
suspicion with the High Church party. His 
second marriage took place in 1660, to Abigail, 
daughter of Nathaniel Stephens, of Essington, 
Gloucestershire, by whom he had four sons and 
a daughter. The eldest, Robert, was born 7th 
December, 1661. He succeeded to his father’s 
title, and has made his mark on the page of 
history as the first Earl of Oxford. 

The Revolution brought Sir Edward again to 
the front, and he and his sons exerted all their 
influence on behalf of William, Prince of Orange. 
Sir Edward was made Governor of Worcester by 
the assembled gentry, and the city was preserved 
in absolute quiet by his prudent measures. He 
was soon after returned for the County of Here- 
ford, but declined all office and recompense. In 
the second Parliament of William, after a few 
months of retirement, he again took his seat for 
his native county, and procured the abolition of 
the arbitrary Court of the Marshes of Wales. 

We have seen that he was brave; he was also 
generous. His neighbour, Sir Henry Lingen, 
who laid siege to Brampton Bryan, and spoiled 
the estates of the Harleys to a very serious 
extent, was now dead; but his estate was laid 
under sequestration, and the profits thereof 
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ordered to be applied to make satisfaction to 
Sir Edward. An inventory of all the goods and 
personal estate was taken, when Sir Edward 
waited on Lady Lingen, and, after asking 
whether it was a perfect inventory, he presented 
it to her, surrendering all his right to the same. 
His cousin Smyth had cut off the entail of his 
estate in his favour, but this he gave up at once 
to the next-of-kin. 

He was liberal also with his actual possessions. 
He rebuilt the church of Brampton Bryan 
during his father’s lifetime, and augmented the 
living, as also the livings of Leintwardine, Wig- 
more, Lingen, Kington, and Stow; and, on the 
death of his mother-in-law, becoming interested 
inthe unappropriated tithes of Falden, in Norfolk, 
the property of Caius College, he proposed sur- 
rendering the same, on condition of its perpetual 
annexation to the vicarage, which arrangement 
took effect. 

Our space is more than occupied; and we 
cannot even refer to the vexatious things he 
had to endure from men in power, who were 
either unwilling or unable to read his character 
aright, appreciate his principles and virtues, 
and understand his stedfastness in the faith of 
the Gospel. He was related directly or indirectly 
to many of the principal families of the county, 
and to some of them—John, Lord Scudamore, 
in particular-—he was drawn by the ties of a 
common faith, even though they had taken 
opposite sides in the Civil War. ‘Two or three 


ee 
66-70 NY : 

as 2) HE writer who, under the nom de 
viet § plume of B.V., has given the 
% » world of poetry such contributions 


as the ‘“ City of Dreadful Night,” 
and ‘‘ Vane’s Dream,” deserves 
attention for the moral character of 
his work not less than for its literary 
importance. He presents, indeed, a pro- 
blem of almost appalling interest to the 
student of literature. ‘There is no body 
of poetry in English literature so deeply 
saturated with pessimism as his. There is no 
modern who has given such dreadful emphasis 
to the moral exhaustion and despair of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. That he 
is a poet of rare endowment no competent critic 
can doubt. He interprets his consuming sorrow, 
his hatred of life, his dearth of hope, with the 
power of a master. But he is more than a poet— 
he is a portent. He symbolises and indeed 
embodies in himself the tragic failure of atheism. 
He stands aside from the other poets of the 
century in silent desolation. There is none of 
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ears before his death he retired from public 
ife, spending his remaining days in peace. He 
died at Brampton Bryan, 8th December, 1700, 
in his seventy-eighth year. 

The prayers of his mother and his father were 
answered in his useful, self-denying, and noble 
life, and not less the ardent supplications which 
he penned on the day he completed his fiftieth 

ear :— 

“Oh, my God !—the fiftieth year was in 
Canaan the year of jubilee. Oh! that this may 
be to me the acceptable year of the Lord! 
wherein I may be released from the miserable 
chains of sloth and carelessness which render me 
so vile in the eyes of the glory of the Lord. 
Lord! work in me for this same thing by Thy 
Spirit, that I may be ‘fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.’ I do not beg length of days, but, 
with humble submission and resignation, I beg 
to be spared to bring up my children, which in 
mercy are given me, to serve their generation 
according to the will of God; and that I may 
see the goodness of God to the Church in the 
land of my nativity, and be somewhat service- 
able thereunto; that, having seen the salvation 
of the Lord, 1 may depart in peace, my spirit 
being received by God who gave it, and my 
body sleeping in Jesus, until the last day, when 
both body and soul shall be glorified, and be 
ever with the Lord, who loved me, and washed 
me from my sins in His blood. Even so, Come, 
Lord Jesus! come quickly. Amen.” 


the poet’s cheerful sanity about him. The 
glimpses of light and sweetness are occasional 
and rare ; the gloom of misery is enduring and 
profound. 

For the explanation of much of the gloom 
which pervades Thomson’s poetry we must 
undoubtedly look to his life, and that he des- 
cribed as being “a long defeat.” Certainly few 
lives have been so consistently unfortunate. 
Thomson’s father was chief officer on board a 
ship sailing from Glasgow to China, and all 
that is known of his mother is that she was a 
zealous Irvingite. Within a year of his birth 
his mother died, and his father had become the 
victim of intemperance. Practically he was 
homeless, and he owed his education in the 
Caledonian Orphan Asylum to the charitable 
offices of strangers. His modest ambition on 
leaving that institution was to obtain a clerkship 
in a bank or merchant’s office; but even this 
was rendered impossible by poverty. He, there- 


fore, with the greatest reluctance, proceeded to 
qualify himself for the position of army school- 
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master, and in course of time received an 
appointment at Ballincollig, near Cork. It was 
here that his career received its determining, 
and one might add, its fatal influence. Here 
he met and formed a close friendship with 
Charles Bradlaugh, who was even then rehearsing 
the part of a theological and social iconoclast. 
His biographer assures us that whatever opinions 
Thomson afterwards adopted were the result of 
long and patient investigation, and were in no 
wise the consequence of an infection taken from 
Bradlaugh. This may be very true, yet it is 
impossible to doubt that such a friendship 
formed in very early life must have done much 
to destroy the bloom of young reverence, and 
sap the foundations of early faith. However 
this may be, it is a proven fact that the con- 
versations between Bradlaugh and Thomson 
usually turned upon religious questions, and 
that their friendship was intimate and enduring. 
But while at Ballincollig, his life was stirred by 
a much deeper and wholly different experience, 
the shadow of which thickened round him to 
his dying day. Here he formed a deep and 
passionate attachment to a young girl of fragile 
and exquisite beauty—an attachment which for 
purity and depth might take high rank even 
among the idealised loves of the poets. It was 
the one attachment of his life. 

After a short time he was removed to the 
Training College at Chelsea, and it was while 
there he received the sudden intimation that 
those ‘‘ deep blue eyes ” were closed for ever, and 
that “ visionary golden head” was laid beneath 
the sod. From that time forth Thomson’s was 
a ruined life. The very nerve of hope seemed 
dead, and all impulse and ambition paralysed. 
His one resource was the writing of poetry ; 
and just as in Rossetti’s pictures the face of his 
dead wife meets us in a constant series of 
pathetic idealisations : so in Thomson’s poetry 
every female figure is the fairy form of the dead 
girl he had loved at Ballincollig. When he 
thinks of her he is no longer atheist, and few 
finer lines are to be found in modern poetry 
than these which he addresses to her :— 


“Come down fora moment, oh, come, serious and mild, 

And pale as thou wert on this earth, thou adorable 
child ; 

Or come as thou art, with thy sanctitude, triumph, 
and bliss— 

For a garment of glory about thee; and give me one 


kiss : 
One tender and pitying look of those pure leving eyes, 
One word of solemn assurance and truth that the soul 
with its love never dies.” 


Cynicism would, no doubt, comment upon the 
morbid character of a passion which could thus 
colour and embitter an entire life; but poetry 
is not written for cynics, and cynics are very 
imperfect judges in questions of the heart. The 
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spiritual force and passion which dominates. 
such love as Dante felt for the fair Florentine 
maiden, who grew up before him like “an 
angel-watered lily,” or love such as this homeless 
poet felt for the visionary and ethereal beauty 
of the daughter of the sergeant-armourer of the 
garrison of Ballincollig, is wholly beyond the 
comprehension of the cynical intellect, or the 
sympathy of the cynical heart. Cynics can no 
more appreciate the ineffable tenderness and 
holiness of such devotion than dogs the splen- 
dour of the moon they bay. It is easy to cry, 
Why this waste? But not the less do we realise 
that such a passionate outpouring of affection 
could only come from a nature of rare depth 
and nobility. No doubt the unstanched and 
undying grief of this great loss exaggerated 
that strong strain of melancholy which already 
existed in Thomson’s nature; but it can be as 
little doubted that it did much also to elevate and 
purify his character From that time forth he 
walked apart from men, and wore that ‘ sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow,” the memory of happier things. 

This irreparable loss had more to do with the 
despair which filled Thomson’s life than any 
other cause, save the lack of religious faith ; yet 
indeed there were other and plentiful causes. 
His occupation was distasteful to him, and at 
last became intolerable. He therefore came to 
London, and obtained employment in the 
solicitor’s office of which Charles Bradlaugh 
was managing clerk. Then began his long 
London struggle of twenty years, for the most 
part fought out hopelessly, and until almost the 
close without any gleam of success. Much that 
he wrote appeared in the National Reformer, 
which was edited by Mr. Bradlaugh. The ablest 
writing appearing in such a paper would not be 
likely to command anything like wide attention, 
and indeed Thomson’s work failed to make an 
impression even on the readers of the Reformer. 
One gleam of success was the acceptance of his 
poem, “ Sunday up the River,” by Mr. Froude, 
with the warm approval of Charles Kingsley, for 
publication in Fraser’s Magazine; but nothing 
came of it. After a time disagreements arose 
between himself and Mr. Bradlaugh, and he 
found the columns of the Reformer closed to 
him. Twice he became secretary to mining 
companies which collapsed, and he was once sent 
to Spain by the proprietors of the New York 
World to report the progress of a war which 
never took place. With these exceptions his 
life was lived in London, and his bread was 
earned by fugitive literature. Some of his 
finest essays and criticisms appeared in an 
obscure paper known as Cope’s Tobacco Plant ; 
and in order to make such essays welcome even 
here, it was necessary to introduce some reference 
to the narcotic which gave its name to the 
paper. Yet this paper was his surest source of 
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income, and for some time his only source. He 
writes of being just able to keep his head above 
water, and often confesses that of late that has 
been barely possible. He lived in the utmost 
isolation, one narrow room serving him for all 
purposes, and here he nursed his sorrow and 
poured forth his despair. In his posthumous 
volume he has said beautifully of William Blake: 


“ He came to the desert of London town, 
Mirk miles broad; 
He wandered up and he wandered down, 
Ever alone with God.” 


But the bitterest loneliness of Thomson was, 
that he was without God and without hope in 
the world. He might indeed have sat for the 
portrait of that unhappy master Poe sketched,— 


“ Whom unmerciful disaster 
Followed fast, and followed faster, 
Till his songs one burden bore, 

Of never, never more !” 


And the reference to Poe suggests the strong 
likeness between them at many points. Both 
were lonely and embittered men; both moved in 
the weird and darkened borderland of imagi- 
native horror; both sat in the all-pervading 
shadow of lost love and hope, which should be 
lifted nevermore; both were tortured by a 
diseased sensibility, and a supernaturally vivid 
imagination, which filled life with morbid and 
fantastic dreams; both have struck the iron 
chords of despair with the mastery of anguish; 
for both, life wasa long defeat, and both became 
victims of intemperance, and died solitary in 
hospital. But here the parallel ends. Thomson 
had none of Poe’s unprincipled brilliancy. He 
did not trade in fictitious misery as we cannot 
but suspect Poe occasionally to have done. He 
was incapable of a cynical explanation of how 
“The City of Dreadful Night “was built up by 
the artistic use of anguish. He had few tricks 
of style, and if he had written “The Raven,” 
he would never have laboriously endeavoured to 
explain that the music of that most melodious 
of poems was itself merely an ingenious trick. 
In a word, he was in every way a stronger and 
a deeper man, though in no way a happier or 
more fortunate man, than the writer of the 
most memorable single poem which America has 
yet produced. 

It may be added that in both Poe and 
Thomson there is not merely the same dis- 
tinction of style, the same power of melody, 
and vein of weirdness, but the same remoteness 
and intangibility of theme. It might easily 
be shown, and as regards Thomson we shall 
presently see that it is quite possible for a poet 
to be at once a master of realism and super- 
naturalism; but in both poets the supernatu- 
ralism is in excess. For this reason neither will 
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ever appeal to mankind at large. It is the fault 
and almost the disease of modern poets that 
they perplex themselves to discover abstruse 
themes, and recondite fragments of history, as 
proper subjects for the exercise of their art; 
when in truth the finest of all themes for poetry, 
like the flowers, lie at their very feet, in the 
actual human life which beats its music out 
around them. Judging Thomson from a purely 
critical standpoint, we are bound to own that 
his poetry will assuredly suffer at the hands of 
time through this defect of theme; although on 
the other hand it may be said that the personal 
interest which attaches to all that he has written 
will do much to allure those whom his remoteness 
will repel. 

When Thomson called “ The City of Dread- 
ful Night” an atheistical poem, he spoke with 
a perfect appreciation of its scope and purpose. 
There could be no other word for a poem whose 
climax of horror is found in the picture of that 
black-draped cathedral crowded with human 
shadows, with its swart preacher whose eyes 
burn beneath his sombre cowl, proclaiming as 
the best of all good tidings: 


“Oh, brothers of sad lives! that are so brief ; 
A few short years must bring us all relief, 
Can we not bear these years of labouring breath ? 
But if you would not this poor life fulfil, 
Lo, you are free to end it when you will, 
Without the fear of waking after death.” 


But Thomson is nevertheless a memorable 
example of how difficult, and even impossible it 
is to construct poetry out of pure negation. 
We are reminded of the caustic epigram of 
Voltaire: that if God did not exist, we should be 
obliged to invent Him ; and of the saying of 
Coleridge: that a poet is always a religious man. 
In spite of all avowed atheism, Thomson finds 
himself writing in fierce condemnation of— 


“The poets who sing their own lusts 
Instead of the hymns of the Lord,” 


and declaring with more of a prophet’s fervour 
than a pessimist’s stoicism— 


“No wealth can bribe away the doom of the living 
God; 
No haughtiest strength confront the sway of His 
chastening rod.”’ 


God refuses to be exiled from the heart, 
though shut out from the brain of the poet; and 
ever and again a gush of pure faith, like the 
song of a thrush heard between the thunder- 
claps of a dying storm, rises through the dark- 
ness of his despair. Especially is this the case 
when his stormy anguish of revolt against social 
and theological order gives place to the sadness 
of personal regret. His eyes then fill with tears 


when looking on life’s autumn fields, and 
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thinking of the days that are no more. With 
inimitable pathos, and scarcely less inimitable 
daring, he recalls the one spirit he loved upon 
earth ; and, as in the poem of “ Vane’s Dream,” 
alternately thrills the reader with his tenderness 
and offends him with his coarse realism. And, 
indeed, in this respect, Thomson resembles 
Heine, for whom he entertained a deep affection, 
and from whom he has manifestly caught 
inspiration. His satire and tenderness follow 
each other with swift strokes; the secret of his 
own life-long agony is often guarded by a spirit 
of mocking laughter; and when we least expect 
it, a turn of the page flashes sudden sunlight 
through the gloom. As with Heine, there is 
often something sadder in his laughter than his 
weeping, and his very irony pains us with 
suggestions of the tears that are behind it. We 
know while we read many poets that their 
sweetest songs spring from saddest thought ”; 
that, like the Pot of Basil, celebrated in 
Boceaccio’s story and Keat’s poem, the sweet 
bloom and foliage which astonish Florence own 
their fullness to the secret death that lies below. 
But, in Thomson, the sense of pain often 
becomes over-mastering ; and, for pity’s sake, 
we pray to hear no more. It must ever bea 
startling paradox that such bitterness and 
pathos, such denial and faith can exist in the 
same nature; that the “ Mater Tenebrarum,” 
whose cry after the dead is worthy of com- 
parison with Burns's wail to his ‘‘ Mary in 
Heaven,” should be written by the same hand 
as the “ Doom of a City,” and “ The City of 
Dreadful Night.” 

It would be interesting to point out how 
Thomson, without being imitative, occasionally 
can almost rival Shelley and surpass Blake upon 
their own ground. [n such poems the 
“‘ Naked Goddess,” with its mysterious sym- 
bolism and spiritual reticence, and “ Virtue and 
Vice,” with the satiric simplicity of its short 
and epigrammatic lines, Thomson has caught 
the very spirit of Blake’s method and utterance. 
In his longest poems the influence of Shelley is 
unmistakable, and it is a grave error of judg- 
ment that the editor of the posthumous volume 
should have omitted Thomson’s poem on Shelley, 
which could not but be of biographic interest at 
least, and have included such clever rubbish as 
the “ Pilgrimage of St. Nicotine,’ which was 
only written to sell. In the love of cloud- 
scenery, and the faithful painting of it, in all 
those large effects of weirdness and solemnity, 
which makes sunrises and sunsets so full of awe 
and mystery, in the poetry of wonder and deso- 
lation, Thomson is a master, and has studied 
Shelley to good purpose. Shelley himself has 
not painted a sunset with a finer apprehension 
of those large effects of light and meaning, as 
opposed to those exquisite touches of minute 
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observation, in which Tennyson, for instance, 
abounds, than has Thomson in the following 
extract from the “ Doom of a City” :— 


“ And so, at length, we entered it, and faced 
The thin, dark lines of countless masts, all traced 
Upon the saddest sunset ever seen— 
Spread out like an intermizable waste 
Of red and saffron sand, devoured by slow 
Persistent fire ; beneath whose desolate glow 
A city lay—thick-zoned with solemn green 
Of foliage massed upon the steeps around, 
Between those mast-lines flamed the crystal fires 
Of multitudinous windows, and on high 
Grand marble palaces and temples, crowned 
With golden domes and radiant towers and spires, 
Stood all entranced beneath that desert sky, 
Based on an awful stillness.” 


But Thomson has sufficient original force to 
stand by himself, and to be judged alone. 
What that judgment will be it is of course 
difficult to predict. But if it be a true axiom 
of criticism that a poet’s greatness is in precise 
proportion to his power in pure imagination, 
then Thomson must take a very high place in 
contemporary poetry. The greatest master of 
the poetry of pure wonder which English litera- 
ture has ever had is undoubtedly Coleridge. 
There is a subtle charm and magic, a witchery 
of sound and vision, in such poems as “ Khubla 
Khan” and “Christabel,” which has never 
been approached by any other English poet ; and 
the “ Ancient Mariner” still remains the most 
splendid effort of pure imaginative poetry in 
modern literature. There has been an attempt 
to claim for Keats the place next to Coleridge 
in the poetry of wonder, on the strength of his 
fragment called the “ Eve of St. Mark’s,” and 
his single ballad “ La Belle Dame sans Merci.” 
But we fail entirely to perceive any indications 
in either of these poems of that clear and vivid 
faculty of intense imagination which is indis- 
pensable in romantic or supernatural poetry. 
The second place must clearly be assigned to 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, whose ‘* Blessed Damozel,” 
whether considered in itself according to its 
qualities of intense passion, spirituality, and 
imaginativeness, or as the work of a youth of 
eighteen, may be said to stand alone in modern 
poetry. And after these two, at a great distance, 
and as a poet of wholly different temper and 
method, we should be compelled to name James 
Thomson. Compared with either Coleridge or 
Rossetti, he falls very far short in the qualities 
where they are supreme; but he possesses an 
imaginative intensity, a Dantesque power of 
vision, and a mastery over the imagery of gloom 
and tear, which is a distinct and rare endowment. 
At his word, magic curtains of inwoven darkness 
rush down out of the brightest heavens, and 
every chord of sense vibrates with secret dread. 
Let any one read sucha poem as “ Inthe Room,” 
with its dreadful realism and gradual terror ; 
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or the poem called “Insomnia” in the post- 
humous volume, and he will know what we 
mean. The vision we see through the eyes of 
the sleepless man,—and here the sufferer was 
Thomson himself,—of the slant moonlight on 
the ceiling thrown, mixed with faint and broken 
lamp-gleam. The Hours standing one by one at 
the bed’s foot, each one— 


“ Still, as a pillar of basaltic stone, 
And all enveloped in a sombre shroud, 
Except the wan face, drooping, heavy-browed,” 


and the weary space between the tolling bells, 
like an awful desert to be crossed in fear and 
pain, has the distinctness and the haunting 
memory of nightmare. And here, as in “The 
City of Dreadful Night,” Thomson proves 
himself a master of metre, and of a sort of deep, 
intoned, inward music, like the heavy rise and 
fall of immense seas, which is perhaps the secret 
of the indefinable charm which lures us on in 
spite of our aversion. 

Thomson has spoken in “The Doom of a 
City” of the mysteriousness of his own life, and 
has said : 

“The chords of sympathy, which should have bound me 

Insweet communion with earth’s brotherhood, 

I drew in tight and tighter still around me, 

Strangling my best existence for a mood.” 


The implication is that he was not unconscious 
of that growth of melancholy which shrouded 
his whole life in gloom, and that he deplored it. 
At times, too, he must have overcome it. There 
are times when the very spirit of joy sings 
through his lips, and his verse has the swift rush 
and sweetness of a bird’s song. He possessed 
lyrical power of no common order, and had the 
rare faculty of writing songs which sing them- 
selves to their own music. And in one lovely 
poem in this last volume, entitled “He heard 
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her Sing,” he manifests a sustained power and 
volume of lyrical sweetness, such as it would be 
hard to match among any of the younger writers 
of the day. No more impassioned song of love 
and spring has ever been sung in our times; and 
this poem alone would stamp Thomson as a 
poet of very high order. But such moods are 
rare, and are all too brief. They are signs of 
what Thomson might have done had his life 
been happier, and had that mood, of which he 
speaks, not tightened round him its strangling 
death-cord ; as it is, he stands in modern litera- 
ture, like his own vision of the sleepless Hour,— 


“ Still, as a pillar of basaltic stone, 
And all enveloped in a sombre shroud,” 


He will be remembered by the tragic failure 
of his life, and the personal, not less than the 
poetic, pathos of his writings. Together with 
Arthur Hugh Clough, will men think of him as 
the victim of that bitter doubt which is fast 
becoming the malady of the age we live in. 
Very largely, too, the future will have to consider 
his work as a magnificent torso—the mere out- 
line of splendid possibilities, which never were 
fulfilled. They must remember his poverty and 
isolation, his early loss of love and faith, his 
hard battle and long defeat. A verse from his 
own poems is printed on his memorial card, 
than which no sadder summary of life was ever 
made : 


“ Weary of erring in this desert life, 
Weary of hoping hopes for ever vain, 
Weary of struggling in all-sterile strife, 
Weary of thought that maketh nothing plain, 
I close my eyes, and calm my panting breath, 
And pray to thee, oh, ever-quiet Death, 
To come and soothe away my bitter pain.” 


W. J. DAwson. 
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G MONG the many noble and lovable 
traits which shone in the 


character of Alexis de Tocqueville 

—the greatest of modern French 

political writers — philanthropy 
held a distinguished place. It pre- 
sented no arbitrary distinctions, 
nor was it limited to the boundaries 
of France or of Europe, but, expanding 
beyond the confines of civilisation, 
passed into the desert and sympathised with the 
abused and despised savage. 

To illustrate a far-reaching phase of this 
philanthropy, to prove, though through the 
necessarily imperfect medium of a translation, 






that De Tocqueville carried his sympathies even 
unto the wilderness, and at the same time to 
show how exquisitely attuned were the feelings 
of the philanthropist to the enjoyment of the 
beauties and austerities of nature, we subjoin 
a few extracts from an interesting sketch which 
the illustrious political philosopher entitled 
“Quinze Jours au Desert.” 

Commissioned by the French Government in 
1831 to report on the Penitentiary System of 
the United States, De Tocqueville, accompanied 
by his friend, M. de Beaumont, crossed the 
Atlantic. On arriving at New York, “one of 
the chief pleasures,” says De Tocqueville, 


“ which we had promised ourselves was to survey 
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the extreme limits of civilisation, and if time 
permitted, to visit a few of those Indian tribes 
that have preferred flight into the most savage 
solitudes, rather than accommodate themselves 
to what the white man calls the delights of 
social life. It was more difficult, however, than 
is generally supposed to find the desert . . . 
At times, indeed, we succeeded in detecting 
some traces of the aborigines. Ten years ago, 
we were told, they were here: five years ago, 
there; there, two years ago. On the spot where 
you now see the village church, observed a 
pioneer of civilisation, ‘ I felled the first tree of 
the forest’ ; ‘and on this,’ another assured us, 
‘was held the great Council of the Con- 
federation of the Iroquois.’ ‘And what has 
become of the Indians?’ I asked. ‘The 
Indians,’ replied our host, ‘ have gone, I hardly 
know where, beyond the great lakes; they 
belong to a race that is becoming extinct; they 
were not formed for civilisation, it destroys 
them.’ An ancient people, the first and legiti- 
mate master of the American Continent, melts 
away day by day like the snow beneath the 
solar rays, and disappears visibly from the 
surface of the earth!” 

After graphically describing a scene which he 
witnessed at Buffalo, where a number of Indians 
had met to receive payment for lands which 
they had sold to the American Government,— 
one of those disgraceful scenes of drunkenness 
for which the representatives of civilisation are 
more amenable than the untutored savage,— 
the writer proceeds to relate the result of his 
intercessions for aid to save a poor drunken 
wretch who was dying by the wayside. ‘ Some 
assured us that the Indians were accustomed to 
drink to excess and to sleep upon the bare earth; 
such accidents would not kill them. Others 
declared that probably the man would die; but 
upon their lips might have been read the half- 
formed thought : ‘of what consequence is the 
life of an Indian?’ This was the basis of the 
general feeling. In the midst of that society, 
so jealous of morality and philanthropy, reigned 
a complete insensibility, a sort of cold and im- 
placable egotism, whenever the aborigines of 
America were in question. It must be admitted 
that the inhabitants of the United States are 
not in the habit of hunting the Indians with a 
hue and cry, as was customary with the 
Spaniards of Mexico; but the merciless instinct 
which everywhere animates the European race 
is witnessed here. How many times during 
the course of our travels have we not met honest 
citizens, cozily basking in the chimney corner, 
who have complacently declared that ‘the 
primitive race is rapidly decreasing.’ It is not 
we, however, who often make war upon the 
Indians, but the brandy which we sell them at 
a low price cuts off every year more than we 
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could. expect to destroy by our arms. This 
country belongs to us. God, in refusing to its 
original inhabitants the faculty of civilisation, 
destined them beforehand to inevitable des- 
truction. The true proprietors of the Continent 
are those who know how to appreciate and 
utilise its riches.’ Satisfied with this specious 
conclusion, the American goes to church where 
he hears a minister of the Gospel emphatically 
declare that all men are brethren, and that the 
Almighty, who has formed the whole human 
race upon the same model, has pronounced 
mutual succour to be a duty incumbent upon all 
mankind! 

Journeying on, the travellers make us 
acquainted with the pioneer and his log house. 
Ever yearning for the desert, they are treated 
occasionally with a view of wild and beautiful 
scenery. ‘‘ Every now and then,” observes De 
Tocqueville, “a small lake appeared like a sheet 
of silver under the foliage of the forest. It is 
difficult to imagine the charm which surrounds 
those lovely spots where man has not yet fixed 
his habitation, where yet reigns profound peace 
and unbroken silence. I have traversed the 
frightful solitudes of the Alps, where Nature 
refuses to yield to the industry of man, bub 
where she displays, even in her most fearful 
aspect, a grandeur which transports and 
impassions the soul. Here the solitude is 
equally profound, but the impressions which it 
creates are of a different character. The chief 
sentiments that we experience in passing 
through these flowered deserts, where, as in the 
‘ Paradise” of Milton, everything is prepared 
for the reception of man, are a tranquil ad- 
miration, a soft and melancholy emotion, a 
vague distaste for civilised life, a sort of savage 
instinct which urges the mind to reflect with 
regret that this delicious solitude will soon 
cease to exist. Already, indeed, the white man 
advances across the forest that surrounds it, and 
in a few years the European will have felled the 
trees which are now reflected in the limpid 
waters of the lakes, and banished the animals 
which they shelter to other solitudes. 

‘As we advanced, the aspect of the country 
changed. The land was cut up into hills and 
valleys, and occasionally presented features 
of the wildest character. It was in one of the 
picturesque passes that, having turned to con- 
template the imposing spectacle which we were 
leaving, we were suddenly surprised by 
observing just behind us an Indian who seemed 
to follow us step by step. He was a man about 
thirty, tall, and admirably proportioned. Two 
tresses of his shining black hair were knotted 
on the top of his head, the rest falling over his 
shoulders. His face was daubed with red and 
black pigments. He wore moccasins, a short 
blue frock, and red trousers which reached 
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merely to the upper part of the thighs. From 
his side hung a knife. His right hand grasped 
a long rifle, and in his left he carried two birds 
that he had shot. The first impression which 
this Indian produced upon us was far from 
favourable. The place was by no means suited 
to resist an attack. On our right a forest of 
pines rose to an immense height; on our left 
extended a deep ravine, at the bottom of which 
flowed a rivulet murmuring among the rocks, 
but which was hidden from view by the dark 
foliage of the trees. Towards this rivulet we 
were blindly descending. To seize our rifles 
and place ourselves in a posture of defence was 
the work of an instant. The Indian stopped 
also, and there was a momentary pause. The 
strange human object upon whom we were 
looking so doubtfully, presented all those 
characteristic traits which distinguish the 
Indian race from every other. His dark eyes 
were lit up with a savage fire. His nose was 
arched and slightly flattened at the end; his 
cheek-bones elevated, and his wide mouth was 
furnished with two rows of remarkably white 
teeth—a sufficient proof that the savage, unlike 
his neighbour, the Anglo-American, was not in 
the habit of chewing tobacco. 

“The Indian, as I have said, halted imme- 
diately we turned and placed ourselves in a 
posture of defence. He underwent the rapid 
examination which we made of his person with 
an absolute impassibility, a demeanour firm 
andunmoved. As he saw that we had no hostile 
intentions, and perceiving, probably, that he had 
alarmed us, he began to smile. It was the first 
time that I had been able to observe how com- 
pletely an expression of pleasure changes the 
entire physiognomy of these savage men. [ 
have since had occasion a hundred times to 
witness the same effect. A grave Indian, and 
an Indian who smiles, are two very different 
men. There reigns in the immobility of the 
first a savage majesty, which produces an 
involuntary feeling of terror. Let the sombre 
being be induced to smile, and his whole coun- 
tenance assumes an expression of naivetlé and 
benevolence which gives it an inexpressible 
charm. When we perceived our man begin to 
grow merry, we addressed a few words to him in 
English. Having quietly waited till we had 
ceased speaking, he made signs, intimating that 
he had not understood us. We offered him a 
little brandy, which he accepted without hesi- 
tation or thanks. Still speaking by signs, we 
asked him to let us have the birds which he 
carried; a request with which, in exchange for a 
little money, he complied. Having thus made 
his acquaintance, we waved our hands to him, 
and departed at a brisk trot. After proceeding 
rapidly for a quarter of an hour, I happened to 
look round, and, to my astonishment, I perceived 


the Indian still following close behind. He ran — 


with the agility of some wild animal, without 
uttering a sound. We stopped, he stopped; we 
proceeded, he followed. We hurried on at full 
speed, our horses, bred in the desert, surmount- 
ing with facility every obstacle. The Indian 
quickened his pace; I observed him, sometimes 
to the right, sometimes to the left of my horse, 
leaping noiselessly the thickets. Fancy might 
have pictured him one of those wolves, that in 
the North of Europe, follow equestrians with a 
hungry longing to see some unfortunate rider 
fall to the ground, where he might be more easily 
overcome and devoured. 

“The appearance of this strange figure, that, 
lost one moment in the obscurity of the forest 
and reappearing the next in the light of day, 
seemed to flutter at our sides, became at last very 
annoying. Being unable to imagine the cause 
of such a pertinacious following, the idea 
suggested itself that the savage might be 
decoying us into an ambuscade. Whilst occu- 
pied with this suspicion, we perceived a man, 
whom we supposed, at first, to be an Indian. 
He was habited in a short coat which, confined 
at the waist, indicated a well-proportioned figure. 
His neck was bare, and his feet covered with 
moccasins. As we approached him he raised his 
head, when we perceived that he wasa European. 
He came up, shook hands with us cordially, and 
entered at once into conversation. 

“*Do you live in this desert ?’ 

“* Yes; that is my house,’ pointing to a hut 
far more wretched than the most ordinary log 
house. 

“* Alone ?’ 

** Alone !’ 

** And what do you do here?’ 

‘“¢T hunt in the woods, and kill the game 
that I meet with; though, at present, I can 
seldom get a good shot.’ 

“** And does this kind of life please you?’ 

“«¢ Better than any other.’ 

“‘* But have you no fear of the Indians ?’ 

“*¢ Fear the Indians! I prefer living amongst 
them than in the society of the whites. No, no, 
I don’t fear the Indians; they are better than we 
are, at least when they are not brutalised with 
our spirituous liquors, poor creatures!’ 

“ We then pointed out to him the man who 
had so persistently followed us, and who at that 
moment, standing a short distance from us, 
remained immovable as a statue. ‘He is a 
Chippaway,’ observed our new acquaintance, 
‘or, as the French would call him, a Sautewr. 
I’ll be bound that he is returning from Canada, 
where he has been to receive the annual presents 
given by the English. His family cannot be 
far off.’ The American made signs to the 
Indian to approach, and addressed him in the 
Indian language with great facility. It was 
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Yemarkable to observe with what pleasure these 


“two men, so different in race and manners, inter- 


‘changed their ideas.” oe. 
The travellers resumed their journey, and 


Ci als 


‘shortly after arrived at Flint River, where they 
Bengaged two Indian lads to conduct them to 


‘Saganaw, the most remote spot inhabited by 
‘Europeans to the North-west of Michigan. 
| “As weadvanced,” observes M. de Tocqueville, 
the last traces of civilised man disappeared. 
‘In a little while the presence even of the savage 
was not recognisable, and there lay before us the 
scene which we had so long sought to behold— 
the interior of a forest in all its primeval purity. 
‘In the midst of a spare underwood, through 
which might be seen objects at a considerable 
‘distance, rose, as it were in a single mass, a 
stately forest composed chiefly of pines and oaks. 
Restricted to grow within a circumscribed space, 
and deprived of the sun’s rays, each tree springs 
up rapidly in search of air and light. Straight 
as a ship’s mast it shoots above all that sur- 
rounds it. Not until it is affected by the direct 
influence of the sun and air does it expand 
tranquilly its branches. Other trees soon follow 
it into that elevated sphere, and all, interlacing 
their branches, form, as it were, an immense 
canopy. Beneath this humid and immovable 
vault the aspect changes and takes a very 
different character. Above you reigns majestic 
order; below, on the contrary, is presented an 
image of confusion and chaos. Some trunks, 
incapable of supporting their branches, have 
snapped asunder in the middle, presenting sharp 
and rugged summits split in all directions. 
Others, overthrown by the wind, lie entire upon 
the ground. Torn from the earth, their huge 
roots form natural ramparts, behind which many 
men might easily lie concealed. Immense trees, 
supported by the branches which surround them, 
remain suspended in the air, and fall piecemeal 
to the earth, or crumble to dust. There is no 
country, how thinly peopled soever it may be, 
where a forest is so utterly abandoned to itself, 
that trees are permitted to attain their full 
growth and fall tranquilly into decrepitude. It 
is man who fells them in their maturity, and 
clears the forest of their remains. In the soli- 
tudes of America nature is left to evolve her 
process of decay and of reproduction. Trees 
fall, they accumulate one upon another; time is 
not prompt enough in its action to reduce them 
to dust, and to prepare fresh places. Here many 
generations rest side by side in death. Some 
trees, arrived at the last stage of decay, present 
to the eyea mere streak of red dust, which may 
be traced in the grass; others, already half- 
consumed by time, yet retain some traces of 
their distinctive form; others, again, fallen but 
yesterday, stretch their long branches upon the 
ground, and impede the progress of the traveller, 
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“Many opportunities have been afforded us 
upon the ocean of admiring one of those calm 
and serene evenings, when the sails, quietly 
flapping the masts, leave the sailors uncertain as 
to the quarter whence may spring the breeze. 
This profound repose of Nature is not less 
imposing in the solitudes in the new world than 
upon the immensity of the waters. At noon 
tide, when the sun darts around its sultry rays,” 
may often be heard in the far-off depths of the 
forest a long groan, as it were, ora plaintive cry, 
which seems to die gradually away in the 
distance; it is the last effort of the expiring 
wind. Everything around you seems hushed in 
a silence so profound, an immobility so complete, 
that the mind becomes penetrated with a feeling 
of religious awe. Pressed against each other 
with their branches intertwined, the trees of the 
forest seem to form but one vast whole, an 
immense and indestructible edifice, under the 
arches of which reigns an eternal obscurity. On 
every side the eye encounters a scene of violence 
and destruction; overthrown trees and sundered 
trunks; everything indicates that here there is 
a seldom-ceasing conflict of the elements. It 
might be imagined that, in obedience to the fiat 
of some supernatural power, all commotion had 
suddenly ceased. Broken branches seem yet to 
cling, by some secret filaments, to the trunk 
which ceases to support them. We listen, we 
hold our breath in order to catch the least 
whisper of existence; not a sound, not the 
faintest murmur reaches us.” 

Having arrived at the banks of the Saganaw, 
the belated wayfarers found a Canadian who 
offered to ferry them across. “ Following the 
counsels of my guide,” says M. de Tocqueville, 
“‘T seated myself at the bottom of the canoe, 
and kept as steady as possible. My horse, which 
I held by the bridle, entered the river and swam 
by my side, whilst the Canadian began to paddle 
and hum an old French air, of which 1 can 
remember only the first lines:— 


‘Entre Paris et Saint-Denis 
Il était une fille, &c.’ 


“We arrived without accident at the opposite 


side. The canoe then returned to fetch my 
companion. [I shall never forget when, for the 


second time, it approached the bank of the river. 
The moon was then at the full, and at that 
moment, across the prairie which we had just 
traversed, showed half her disc above the horizon 
—a mysterious opening, as it were, through 
which the light from another sphere beamed upon 
us. The rays which issued from it were reflected 
in the waters of the river, and formed a sparkling 
line even to my feet. On this line of pale and 
flickering light advanced the Indian canoe. 
The paddles were unseen and noiseless; long, 
straight, and black, like to an alligator of the 
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Mississippi, stretching itself on the bank to 
seize its prey, the canoe glanced rapidly without 
apparent effort. The Indian squatting at the 
fore end, and resting his head upon his knees, 
revealed little beyond the shining tresses of his 
long hair. At the other end the Canadian 
paddled in silence, whilst behind him my friend’s 
horse made the waters of the Saganaw sparkle 
around his powerful chest. In the whole of this 
scene there was a savage grandeur which forcibly 
affected me then, and which has left a deep 
impression on my mind.” 

After remaining at Saganaw a few days, the 
sojourners in the wilderness re-traversed the 
forest, and again entered the confines of civilisa- 
tion. De Tocqueville, in the following words 
closes his interesting narrative:— 

“During the whole day we met with no 
human being; even the animals had disappeared, 
having most probably retired from the heat of 
the day into the cool recesses of the forest. 
Sometimes, however, a solitary sparrow-hawk 
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might be seen on the summit of some branchless 


withered trunk, perched upon one leg, and as it 
slept tranquilly in the rays of the sun, seemed 
sculptured in the very wood which supported it. 
In the midst of this profound solitude we 
suddenly remembered that this was the first 
anniversary of the Revolution of 1830. It is 
impossible to describe how vividly the remem- 
brance of the 29th of July presented itself to 
the mind. The noise‘and smoke of the combat, 
the roar of the artillery, the yet more dismal 
sound of the tocsin, the whole day with its 
‘nflamed atmosphere seemed to rise up suddenly 
from the past, and present itself as a living 
picture before me. It was, however, but a 
sudden illumination, a passing dream; when, 
raising my head, I cast a glance around me, the 
apparition had already vanished; but never did 
the silence of the forest impress me as being 
more chilling, its shadows more sombre, or its 
solitude more complete.” 
©. J. W. 
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ICKENS, during one of his 
lecturing tours in America, 
practically and amusingly illus- 
trated the utility of scapegoats. 
In that country any popular 
personage is obliged to stand a 
much hotter fire of hospitality 
than he is subjected to in this 
country, and the quantity of 
eating, and especially of drink- 
ing, which had to be gone through was a terror 
to Dickens, whose physical powers would not 
permit of his indulging in so much practical 
gastronomy. So he engaged an agent to travel 
with him, ostensibly, of course, to look after his 
arrangements, but Dickens made no secret of it 
either to him or his own friends, that he was 
chartered really as a social scapegoat. George 
used to do Dickens’ eating and drinking for him. 
The average American does not consider an in- 
troduction complete without a drink, and wher- 
ever Dickens went, of course, everybody, whether 
anybody or nobody, wished to be presented. 
They were received in due form, and then 
handed over to George, who drank with them, 
and sent them away happy. George was pre- 
sumably a willing scapegoat, says the Globe, but 
some men seem to be born to be scapegoats, 
whether they like the position or not. They are 





forced into it by their friends: each little circle 
of chums has its scapegoat, who bears the burden 
of the indiscretions and shortcomings of the 
When Mrs. Green expostulates with her 


whole. 


husband for staying out too late, it is usually that 
dreadful friend of his, Brown, who has induced 
him to overstep the bounds of prudence, and 
without whose bad example (says Mrs. Green to 
her friends) Green would be a model husband. 
Again, if their common friend Jones gets winged 
on the turf or in the mines, it is once more Brown 
to whose bad advice the catastrophe is attributed. 
Brown comes in time to accept his manifest 
destiny. 

There is an amusing French comedy which 
deals with the adventures of a couple of friends 
who are travelling. A is a meek and inoffensive 
man, who, in popular language, could not say 
“bo” to a goose; whereas B is a careless young 
spark; nevertheless B always contrives that A 
shall get all the blame of the numerous escapades 
which strew their path. So A the mild comes 
to be looked on as a monster of iniquity, while 
B the wild is commiserated with for having 
such a dreadful companion. This little comedy 
is very frequently transferred to the real boards 
of life, and the saddle, instead of being put on 
the right horse, is, if a mixture of metaphor may 
be allowed, put upon the scapegoat. The busi- 
ness world has scapegoats of its own. “A bill 
to meet” is a favourite one of the creditor when 
pressing a debtor. That he wants his money 
because it is due to him, is apparently not good 
reason enough, so he passes the blame on to the 
bill. “Drink” is a scapegoat frequently used 
by unpunctual tradesmen. They could not pos- 
sibly execute the order in time because their 
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} foreman, or their workman, was “on the spree.” 


» This is an argumentumad hominum, an appeal 


to the finer sympathies of our nature, which 


# 


Vit is only 14d. 


seldom fails of effect. One cannot possibly be 
angry with a man who gives way by deputy to 
such an amiable weakness. All limited com- 


® panies have the same scapegoat, which is, “ the 
' unprecedentedly depressed state of the market,” 





) but for which they would have been able to 
}announce a dividend of 50 per cent. at this 
| half-yearly meeting, and in consequence of which 
The former figure is, of course, 
Hsure to be realised next half-year; as surely, 
* however, as the next meeting comes, out is 
H trotted the same poor old scapegoat, till the 
} official liquidator finally releases it from sacrifice. 
} Auditors are a favourite scapegoat of public 
| bodies; they would take such a generous view of 
things, and do so much good in the world, but 
for the fact that cruel auditors lie in wait to sur- 
} charge them with any expenditure not sanctioned 
| by the law. Most of us in our business tran- 
sactions, are Mr. Spenlows, and have a Mr. 
Jorkins somewhere handy, if not in person, yet 
in personification. ‘‘ My duty to my wife and 
family” is a very favourite Jorkinsism, forbid- 
ding any chance of over-reaching someone else to 
be lost, and justifying any shadiness in the tran- 
saction. The reporter isa very convenient scape- 
goat to public speakers. When they find that 
they have gone a little too far in their utterances, 


» that political chiefs frown and threaten to dis- 


> upsets the diner out. 


avow them, or that constituents are asking each 
? other indignantly, “Is this the man we sent to 
S represent us?” they have only to declare that 
} they have been misneard by the reporter, to dis- 
avow the obnoxious passages, and supply some- 
thing harmless in their place, for the tempest to 
be calmed. The reporter is so used to thus 
being made a scapegoat of, that he seldom com- 
plains, and if he did, nobody would pay any 
ittention to him. We must always allow a man 
to know best what he said, and, besides, orators 
are such a calm and dispassionate set of men, 
and reporters so excitable. Besides, the passage 
in dispute is not to be found in the speaker’s 
i notes of his address, and therefore could not 
| possibly have been spoken. It is very curious 
that drinkables should always make eatables their 
' scapegoat, and never vice versd. It is always 
the salmon and never the champagne which 
It is always the potato 


' taken incautiously at dinner, and never Quilp’s 







rum, which brings on Mrs. Jiniwin’s spasms. 
It is always cold mutton and never ‘ices ” which 
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“lies heavy on the chest.” 
the faculty must decide. 
sary cat, so long the scapegoat of the domestic 
system, appears at last to have entered on a 


Why this should be, 
The harmless, neces- 


period of well-earned repose. Kindhearted 
lodgers cannot but feel for landladies in their 
present forlorn situation. They dare no longer, 
for very shame, put forward the cat for sacrifice, 
and they have really nothing else to offer. We 
can only suggest that as science has recently 
discovered the remarkable powers of bacteria 
in making away with animal fibre, lodging-house 
keepers should be informed of their existence, 
so that bacteria may stand in the future where 
the cat did in the past. In addition to the 
scapegoats which are public property, every man 
has his own private scapegoat, which he trots 


out for immolation whenever conscience gives 
him a twinge. With one man it is his early 
bringing up: he was never taught to write 


Latin verses, so how can hebe expected to know 
right from wrong? With another it is the fatal 
mistake his father made in putting him to such 
a business; if he had only been allowed to follow 
his own inclinations and be a painter, or go on 
the stage, what a model man he would have 
made! With a third, the scapegoat is his wife; 
had he married someone else, he is sure he should 
have made the best of husbands. There is a 
tale told of a man who had a peculiar scapegoat 
whom he named Johnny, but whom no one ever 
saw. His friends, at last, suspecting Johnny to 
be of the tribe of Harris, insisted on knowing 
who he was, when he confessed Johnny to be no 
other than a personification of the “eld Adam” 
within him, which he found it convenient, when 
brought up 7 foro consciencie, thus to invest 
with a distinct individuality, thereby escaping 
all personal imputation. There is still to men- 
tion the great scapegoat of to-day—that con- 
venient nonentity, “society.” We would all die 
rather than be rude, so we draw a fine distine- 
tion between “society” and the people who 
together make society, and blame the former, 
but never the latter, for all the evil that 
happens. Is wealth unevenly distributed, and 
is rampant riot seen side by side with squalid 
poverty?—the fault is society’s. Do criminals 
fill our gaols?—the fault is again society’s. Do 
abuses exist?—it is society’s fault for tolerating 
them. Some modern writers are very eloquent 
in their denunciations of “society,” as if they 
were not “society,” just as much as anybody 
else. However, it is the new scapegoat, and we 
suppose must have its run. 
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PNNETTE. 


AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE 
CHAPTER IV. 


“4 LETTER—VIOLETS AND VERSES.” 


NNETTE’S birthday came 
in November. It was not 
marked by any gaiety; and 
to Annette was rather sad, 
as most birthdays are when 
we have ceased to be 
children. Her father told 
her how much he wished 
her happiness; and that her 
happiness made his (and 
thought he meant it) then 
asked her what he should 
give her. Old Nurse had 

==, worked her a_ pin-cushion 

and given it with a _ true 

“May the Lord bless you, dear heart, and not 

leave you to choose your ways, but guide you in 

His own paths.” 

Edward Bretton had not been to Redlands. 
The squire saw him sometimes in town and 
always brought back the same account, “‘ that he 
was terribly pressed for time.” He had never 
yet forgotten Annette’s birthday, and she had 
counted on a letter in the morning, but none 
came. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Churchill went to a 
neighbouring village. Annette could not bring 
herself to leave the house; she sat in the library 
window-seat watching for the postman. It was 
four o’clock; she would go and meet him. 

So she started towards the West, that was 
glowing with golden light. Imagination showed 
her the letter, that Hope foretold her she would 
soon possess. The postman came 1n sight; he 
crossed the stile slowly. Under his arm he 
carried a packet; in a few minutes it was in 
Annette’s hand. 

“Anything more for me ?” 

“A bit of a letter, Miss Annette,” said the 
man, smiling at her bright face. Beauty draws 
forth a smile from most natures; it is a peep 
through a chink into another world, where we 
expect only beauty. ess 

Richard, the postman, was hunting in his bag, 
and at last brought out the letter so much 
desired, with the small envelope, and wonderful 
writing. 

“You see, Richard,” said she, holding her 
letter, and delaying her happiness; “it’s my 
birthday, but I daresay all the letters you brought 
me this morning told you that.” 





OF MR. CHURCHILL’S FRIEND. 


“ Your birthday, Miss Annette ! then the com- 
pliments of the day to you.” 

The root of a felled tree was near; Annette 
sat down on it, watching the man as he passed 
between the trees, and wondering what was in 
the letter. 

“* Fytwells. 

“My dear Annette, 

“1 was unable to write before 
leaving town this evening; so this will not reach 
you till the second post. I hope you will not 
think I have forgotten your birthday when to- 
morrow morning comes. 

“T send you two books you will like. I trust 
that you are studying regularly. With many 
sincere wishes for your happiness, 

“Believe me, my dear child, 
“Ever yours, 
“EDWARD BRETTON. 

“My sisters send their love, and Laurie 
especially, his.” 


Of course it was a letter worth having; although 
there was not a word of coming, or of regret at 
not having seen her. He always wrote to her in 
this form—set and reserved. Annette was used 
to it, and found a good deal of happiness in the 
scanty sentences. Edward Bretton, as his cousin 
had said, wrote very short letters, but to make up 
for their being so brief, each word had character 
and interest of its own. She rose with a sigh, 
half-pleased, half-sad, and returned to the 
library window-seat. 

Then she undid her books—a story of Ander- 
sen’s, and a volume of that perfect, though not 
fully appreciated, poet, Morris. She began 
looking into the history of Jason. The wonder- 
ful melody that has such charms for classical 
scholars took a hold upon her, and she read 
delightedly, forgetting the giver and the dis- 
appointment he had caused her, in the pleasure 
of the gift. 

The library door was pushed gently open, and 
a spaniel crept up to Annette, laying his head 
on her lap. Then came a distant whistle—her 
father’s whistle—and the spaniel darted off. 

Again the door was gently opened; Annette 
did not look up until Bache-Bretton’s voice said, 
“Tt’s almost too dark for reading.”” Then she 
turned towards him with smiling eyes, holding 
out her hand. 

“ Yes, it is; you have just come ?” 

The artist came and went as he liked. He was 
going to paint Annette; many sketches had been 
made, but no definite work done as yet. He 
had become a favourite with Mr. Churchill, and 
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Annette also liked him; the resemblance to his 
cousin may have influenced her liking, but inde- 
pendently of that, he was gay, and made her appear 
the same; was interested in what she did, so made 
her interested in herself. In fact, they would 
have been friends, only that the young man had 
left friendship behind him, while the girl per- 
ceived it not. 

“See what Edward has sent me.” 

Bache-Bretton took the book. ‘ Morris,” he 
remarked, ‘“‘ Edward wants to introduce me to 
him, but I am always out of the way. Certainly 
he is a man one would like to know. Is the 10th 
of November a great day ?”’ 

Annette smiled. “I have lived nineteen years 
to-day; perhaps that does make it a great day.” 

* Ah! I did not know it was your birthday,” 
he said, his voice changing; the things that 
concerned Annette had now grown to concern 
him in a way he could scarcely understand. 

“What shall I wish you?” he paused—* That 
« summer sun may make your life open from a 
beautiful bud into a beautiful flower; and that 
every wish you have may be fulfilled.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Annette, heeding only the 
last words; * I like what you wish me.” 

Here was one who unconsciously desired 
Edward Bretton’s return, while the artist con- 
sidered his own affection the summer sun that 
should being the girl’s life to perfection. So 
each was contented. 

“When I was in the train to-day, I was 
thinking of Redlands, and this verse made 
itself somehow or other. Will you listen to it ? 


‘ Love never dies, heap it with snows of coldness; 
Pierce it through with frosts of keen neglect; 

As violets bloom in chill and wintry weather, 

So bloometh Love; take what I give —Love’s flowers.’” 


His colour rose, and his voice trembled at the 
last words. In the same moment came a shower 
of Neapolitan violets into Annette’s lap, hiding 
Jason’s pink boards, and the girl’s pink fingers. 
She had not seen the flush; had scarcely heard 
the words—the voice so exactly like the one she 
was ever wishing to hear, went well with her 
thoughts, and she said to herself, ‘It is Edward 
speaking to me; he is very pleased.” Now when 
the violets fell, she started,— 

“Thank you very, very much. ‘There is 
nothing I like better than violets. How did 
you know I cared for them so much?”’ 

‘ Because you were quite disappointed when 
you could not find one under the garden wall.” 

He stood watching Annette in the deep 
window-seat, with her head against the faded 
green curtain. 

*[ have many sketcues of you, Miss 
Churchill; but I think this position the best 
of all. To-morrow let me begin steadily: we 
will have the brown dress and the violets.” 
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‘* Yes,” said Annette. 

She was pleased to be painted; and, besides 
that, it had been Edward Bretton’s wish. She 
gathered up the sweet heap in her dress, with 
the berberis leaves, that young Bretton had 
picked as he came through the gardens. 

“Pid you like my verse ?” asked he. 

“Oh! yes,” replied the girl, putting her 
violets into water. “It is very pretty. ‘Take 
what I give, Love's flowers.’ Say some more 
to me.” 

“Listen to one of Heine’s poems,” said the 
young man. ‘They are worth hearing,” and 
he began in German one of those songs whose 
refrain is ever the same, yet not the same: Love 
disappointed, longing, dreaming-—fudfilled, but 
never complete :— 


* *Give me thy hand, and lay it near* 
Against my heart—now dost thou hear 
How loud the noisy hammers beat 
Within the narrow chamber, sweet ? 


There dwells a carpenter within 
Who works amid this ceaseless din : 
A cruel man is he, I trow, 

My coffin he is making now. 

This weary knocking, night and day, 
Long since has driven sleep away; 
Good carpenter! now work thy best, 
And let me soon lie still, and rest! ’ 


? 


“You understand it?” asked Bache-Bretton, 
softly. 

“ Quite well,” said Annette; “I have read a 
great deal of German poetry, but never any of 
Heine’s. Will you say another ?” 

Now, the young mau had not questioned her 
knowledge of German: but at that moment the 
lamp was brought, and the curtains drawn. The 
squire came in, and, after looking at Annette’s 
books and violets, settled himself in the arm- 
chair, and fell asleep. 

“T have brought down my last sketch of 
Laurie,” said Bache-Bretton, taking it out of a 
portfolio, and laying it before Annette. “It is 
the face of a young saint.” 

Deep eyes, melancholy for a child—eyes that 
would not answer smiling to the first careless 
smile given them; waving hair, falling partly 
over a high forehead, and far down the shoulders; 
a sweet, serious mouth firmly shut. 

“ He is lovely,” said Annette, softly, ‘ quite 
lovely; he is the dearest child, and beautiful in 
every way.” 

“They told me,” said the artist, “at Fyt- 
wells how mutually you loved each _ other. 
Laurie is very like his mother. It is quite an 
exception to see any beauty among the men in 
the Bretton family—the women keep it all. I 
trust they leave us some quality to compensate 
for ugliness. Beauty in one form or another is 
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absolutely necessary to artist eyes; but then we 
see grace where ordinary eyes fail to find it, so 
there is more beauty than ugliness for us in the 
world. I am speaking from experience.” 

“Tf beauty could only last!” said Annette. 
“ All pretty things fade, and get spoilt.” 

“ Prettiness does and should fade,” rejoined 
Edward Bache- Bretton, emphatically, ‘ but 
beauty lasts—age takes nothing away from 
perfect features. Look at your father: he was 
not handsomer at five-and-twenty than now, I 
know well.” 

“ What is great endures,” said Annette; “ it 
is so with eur characters, | suppose. Don’t you 
think that great men are less worn with life 
than other people ? Like my cousin? When I 
think of the amount of life and work he has 
seen, I am amazed that he keeps heart and mind 
so fresh.” 

Annette had thought of Edward Bretton 
when she spoke. 

They were sitting round the fire—Edward 
Bache-Bretton in the corner where his cousin 
always sat. When silent, the likeness between the 
two was great; and Annette, though made 
happy by her letter, turned her eyes from the 
artist to her father, for to be so like, yet not the 
same, gave pain. Both the young man and the 
girl watched Mr. Churchill. He was resting 
perfectly after a tiring day. He slept at will, 
and so kept perpetual health. To Edward 
Bache-Bretton “speech was golden.” 

“Look at your father,” said he, ‘isn’t that 
afine position? The hands are a trifle affected, 
but it shows their length and beauty well. You 
say he always sleeps holding them so ?” 

Then he spoke of Annette’s portrait, and, 
sketch-book in hand, compared the different 
positions. 

“The old hat is very interesting,” said he, 
holding out one of Annette in her garden-hat, 
“but the head is too good to be hidden.” 

Here the squire awoke, and drew Annette’s 
head against his arm. It seemed a pleasant 
resting-place enough; but, ah! was of so little 
avail in trouble. 

“That little head of Harlowe’s I think very 
nice,” said Mr. Churchill, pointing to a small 
oil-painting between the windows. ‘“ Edward 
and I think it like Annette: it was very like her 
when younger. What do you say to that size 
for your painting ?” 

“Head and shoulders!” considered Edward 
Bache-Bretton; “I should lose the hands,—one 
is to be half in a heap of violets, the other just 
withdrawn.” 

“Tt is a lovely head, and quite unconscious of 
being so,” said the squire, with such a long sigh 
as we give toa pleasant past. “ Strangely enough, 
I found that at a picture dealer's, rolled up 
and pushed out of sight; it pleased me much, 


and I broaght it away,—not because it reminded 
me of you, my Annette. That is a charm time 
has bestowed upon it. I was not married 
then.” 

“Poor Harlowe,” rejoined Edward Bache- 
Bretton. 

“One of the Infanti Perduti. Now for a 
portrait !” said Mr. Churchill. ‘I am very fond 
of some of Saul’s heads,—I know he is not your 
ideal of a portrait-painter; but it is very pro- 
bable that after Giorgione’s portraits all are dull 
and want life. What a world of colour he lived 
in !—what sunsets !—what grandeur of tints on 
‘sky-reflecting sea.’”’ 

The squire warmed as he spoke. Edward 
Bache-Bretton watched him, interested in his 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Churchill continued: “ How well I re- 
member the day I entered Venice for the first 
time,—the streaks of gold on sea and sky, as we 
left the dull, grey shore behind us, and glided 
into the Lagoon! The sun had just sunk behind 
the Island Church. It was a day never to be 
forgotten !” 

“St. George of the sea-weed,” said Annette, 
softly. 

Edward Bache-Bretton began telling the 
squire, who had not seen Venice for years, that 
he had been there lately, and how unsightly were 
its slight conventional repairs and increasing 
decay. 

Mr. Churchill and Edward Bretton had pro- 
mised to take Annette to Venice; now this great 
happiness seemed as though it would never be 
realised. She sat thinking over Edward Bretton’s 
description of the city resting on the waters. 
She could imagine it all—the pillared palaces, 
the pale green water with its shifting sea-weed 
and gliding gondolas, and in the distance the 
purple hills. Then St. Mark’s, that glorious 
work of men’s hands, so glorious that one won- 
dered what manner of men they were that made 
and carried out such grand designs. She could 
picture it all to herself,—its domes and vaulted 
porches, its perfect sculpture, the rays of light 
from lamp or window, continually showing some 
new loveliness, till one grew bewildered by so 
much beauty. 


CHAPTER V. 


“When chilling autumn winds, 
Whirl high the withered leaves, 
And flowers grow pale and die, 
Who then in love believes— 
Who then his spring receives?’ 


’ 


“Tch bin zu ende mit allen Traiimen.” 
—MULLER. 


VIOLETS were over, lilies lay in their sheaths 
under the garden wall at Redlands; spring and 


























summer were meeting; all was sun and deep 
shade, sweet scents and life. 

In the early morning the old nurse was ever 
the first to awaken Annette. She would bring 
the letters, and contemplate with pleasure the 
girl reading them. 

[ have seen a print of the awakening of that 
beauty who ‘to the destruction of mankind 
nourished two locks which graceful hung behind.” 
She holds the love-letter unopened, whilst her 
eyes show that her heart foretells its contents. 
The print is charming, and the thought of 
Annette with her letters around her recalls it to 
my mind, only Annette had no love-letters; but 
only one of Edward Bretton’s formal, short notes 
laying in her hand would have brought happiness 
to her sweet eyes, even as the bi/let-dowsr did to 
Belinda’s. 

The old nurse undrew the curtains in Annette’s 
room, whether the girl were at home or away. 
Now, when the sunbeams fell on the carved bed, 
they did not rest there, but glided to the picture- 
frames; for there was no pretty head on the 
pillow to hold them with its brightness. The 
old woman looked sadly where she was accustomed 
to see her “dear heart.” In the time of the 
breaking forth of roses, and blossoming of lilies, 
Annette was in town. She was going here, and 
there, looking lovely for the pleasure of 
others, even as she had dene during the past 
winter. I say for the pleasure of others; 
for, though great admiration, consideration, 
and interest make individual sadness decidedly 
easier to bear, Annette’s grief still held her 
heart tightly. She rarely saw her father, and 
Edward Bretton never; and other approbation 
she cared but little for. 

Annette’s portrait was in the Academy—the 
picture of the year. The girl had called forth 
powers Edward Bache-Bretton did not know he 
possessed. He had more to do than could have 
been done had his heart and brain been in 
working order; whereas they were occupied with 
Annette alone, and useless for other purposes. 

The young artist was the theme of everyone’s 
conversation. His fortune, the wandering life 
he had led, his charming manners; no man 
could be more interesting. The great asked for 
an introduction. People entreated to be allowed 
to sit to him; he was to be the portrait painter 
of the age. The young man liked the court paid 
him; the world’s approbation was pleasant. He 
took what was offered, except when it came in 
the way of being with Annette. 

Something prevented his speaking; perhaps no 
fitting moment according to his idea had pre- 
sented itself; perhaps he felt so sure of the girl’s 
consent, that he would not hasten the sweet time 
of anticipation. 

Admiration did not turn Annette’s head as 
Edward Bretton feared. It had not made her 
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look on every man as a lover. Earnest and 
wilful, she thought only of her one friend, and 
when admiration took decided forms, was truly 
surprised. Lady Winifred would have liked her 
niece to at least consider the offers made her; but 
Annette dismissed them at once, and her aunt 
was obliged to be satisfied, while she thought 
with all the world that the girl would marry 
Bache-Bretton. 

When feeling much ourselves—particularly if 
we are young—we become selfish, or, at least, 
dull to others’ feelings. So it was with Annette. 
Young Bretton had made all the pleasantness of 
the past winter and present season, beyond that 
she did not think of him, and was unconscious 
of his love. 


tt * * * * 


Six o’clock in the evening, the windows were 
open in Edward Bretton’s room. His carriage 
had just driven from the door, and he was 
sitting idle for a few moments by the writing- 
table. He was alone in his town-house, none 
but servants passed up and down it. The 
women and children were at Fytwells. He had 
an important work on hand, and neither enter- 
tained nor went anywhere this season, but 
worked all day and wrote far into the night, 
going into Kent once a week, as he had purposed 
to do. He was wearing himself outwardly, 
though his perfect health was untouched. 
Every day brought its labour—work that should 
be done, done to the best of his powers—this 
shut out actual thoughts of Annette, though 
not the consciousness that she was in town and 
very near him. 

Fresh flowers were on the writing-table: they 
were some of the beautiful things of this life 
nearly necessary to him; he had them in his 
room summer and winter. These had been 
sent that day—from Fytwells, where everyone 
was now thinking and speaking of him. The 
children playing on the lawn were wondering 
if he would come that evening, and if they might 
stay up, now that summer was here, and the 
night so long in coming. 

By the lake the two women walked arm-in-arm, 
talking of Edward Bretton, his goodness, his 
success, why he looked so ill, and why so sad, 
their hearts full of anxiety and love; while he, 
looking at their stiff properly-arranged bouquet, 
did not picture them in his mind; but rather 
saw Annette standing as he had often seen her, 
in the hall at Redlands, with a heap of flowers on 
the oak table, to be put into a china bowl. Such a 
wild charming nosegay she would make!—bouquet 
was far too affected a word for it. The Redlands 
flowers were so interesting, old-fashioned per- 
ennials, grasses, and flowering shrubs. Among 
these Annette would put roses, Baroness Roths- 
childs, and Baron Robenskies, a sprinkling of 
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hot-house flowers, and something pretty from 
hedge or field; talking while she arranged them; 
putting some either in her hair or hat, moving 
about the hall so as to see her bow! from different 
points. 

The artist had told Edward Bretton much of 
Annette’s beauty, her charm of expression, her 
grace of movement; but nothing that he cared 
to hear, and it was now some time since he had 
seen his cousin. The dusk deepened; these 
flowers from Fytwells called forth thoughts ; 
many days of the past year came back. Pleasant 
evenings spent with Clarence Churchill and 
Annette sitting round the doorstep; when the 
squire would leave his philanthropy for a while, 
and talk of the time long gone, days of wan- 
dering before ‘the wild swan youth” had fled. 
He was a delightful companion, his enthusiasm 
often refreshed Edward Bretton after intercourse 
with worn men of the world. Sometimes you 
might have too much of his views; but whether 
talking as a fanatic about the good of mankind, 
or sharing a conversation on art and literature, 
he was welcome to his friend who loved him, 
and who now, separated from him, sincerely 
missed him. During the summer evenings, 
while Annette listened, the two would talk of 
their winters in Paris, and call forth one by one 
friends from the past; they would speak of the 
mountains they had climbed, the days at Leyden 
among the students. “When we were young, 
my Annette,” the squire would say, ‘at our 
concerts, the smoke, the beer, and the laughter 
never spoilt good music for us, as it would do 
now.” 

All this passed through Edward Bretton’s 
mind then: walks he had taken with Annette, 
books he had read with her, lines of German 
poetry she had liked or found difficult such as 
Thekla’s song out of which had arisen their last 
conversation giving so much pain to each. He 
asked himself, had Annette learned to do with- 
out him during these long months? or rather, 
had he conquered himself? could he, in fact, 
return to Redlands? And the answer was, no. 

The dim room was full of memories of 
Annette—wilful and capricious as he had often 
seen her then; silent, with undropped tears in 
her eyes, as when he had left her. Surely she was 
close to him, so near that he might draw her 
still nearer, and with tender words bring back 
smiles to her grieved eyes. A moment later the 
door-bell rang, and, blaming himself for his idle- 
ness, he rose to greet Edward Bache-Bretton. 

“Don’t have lights yet,” said the latter; “I 
haven’t seen you for an age, and want to talk 
to you if you can spare me a few minutes; you 
are always so terribly busy.” 

The two cousins sat down, the younger in a 
small elbow-chair at the other end of the 
writing-table. His voice was, as I have said 


before, that of Edward Bretton when the latter 
was especially roused to pleasure; the resem- 
blance was strong, even when Edward Bretton 
was grave and not pleased, as they talked now 
they made an exact musical imitation. 

“Edward,” began the young man, “I don’t 
think I shall change my opinions, or likings 
again; I believe I have become determined; I 
have questioned myself as to the state of my 
mind and heart, and find——”’ 


“T asked her yesterday if she believed 
That I had resolution ? 
One who had would ne’er have thus relieved 
His heart with words,” 


said his cousin. The artist continued, un- 
heeding the quotation— 

“And find I really and deeply love Annette 
Churchill, and shall never love any one else.” 

He paused and drew his chair nearer his 
cousin, who was silent, and thankful for the 
dim light. 

Men cannot conceal their feelings, as women 
do; their faces invariably tell the truth. 

“[ think,” said the artist, speaking very 
softly, “Iam not sure about it, that she does 
not dislike me; she is pleased to see me and to 
be with me. As to her father, all will be well, 
for the other day, when I was going upstairs to 
see the old nurse (what a grand old woman she 
is!) the squire was talking to her, and | could 
not help hearing (you remember her deafness). 
This is what he said, ‘ Edward is not a marrying 
man, I wish he were; I would rather give 
Annette to him than to anyone; the difference 
of age is nothing, but it is useless to think of 
such a thing. If young Bache-Bretton cares 
for her, and you say he does, nurse, I shall be 
perfectly willing if she is, for I like the young 
fellow.’ So the old woman saw, what I trust 
Annette sees, that I love her with all my heart. 
Have you nothing to say, Edward ?” 

And the young man grasped his cousin’s 
hand. 

“Don’t you wish me success? You, who 
have ever desired my welfare? You have 
known Annette from a child; you care for both 
of us; do you think me unworthy of her?” 

Edward Bretton felt the friendly grasp; felt 
also that the speaker (one rarely deeply moved) 
was in earnest; and putting self aside, answered, 
“T was surprised, that is why I was silent; I 
have not seen you for some time, and had no 
idea that you felt more for Annette than 
admiration. I wish you well in everything, 
you know that, dear Edward, better than I can 
tell you, and if you could make her happy you 
would be worthy of her; she is very lovely, very 
lovable.” 

“T never was so happy before,” said the 
artist; “Il am waiting for a fit time to speak. 
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I like the present time, uncertainty makes it 
doubly sweet. How unlike she is to the rest of 
the world! Se unconscious of the admiration 
she receives. But, Edward, are you satisfied? 
You are the truest friend I have, and I want you 
to thoroughly approve; perhaps you only know 
Annette as a child; you may not know her as [ 
do, and so you think we are not suited, but, 
indeed, we are. She will change my roving 
disposition, she will determine me in goodness, 
and you see what she has already done for 
my art.” 

Edward Bretton listened. Was it not natural 
that Edward Bache-Bretton should take his 
place? Evidently Annette had never talked of 
him to his cousin; she no longer depended on 
him as she had done. Had he not desired it? 

He rose from his chair and shook the artist’s 
hand warmly. “Indeed, you have my sincere 
wishes; come in another night, and talk to me 
of Annette. I must read my letters.” 

“T am glad you are pleased,” rejoined young 
Bretton. “Your approval is the only one I 
“are for. Are you not working too hard? 
I am afraid you are; only I can’t see how you 
look by this light.” 

“ T’m all right, and never overworked. Good- 
bye.” 

The door opened, and let the light of the hall 
lamp fall on the artist’s handsome, happy face. 
Edward Bretton drew back into the dusk. “I 
must not spare you another moment,” said he, 
and the young man went. 

Edward Bretton loved his cousin; and, 
besides, had he not said that Annette’s youth 
and beauty should go to one possessing somewhat 
of the same? He rang for lights, saying, “The 
young have love and happiness, they are not for 
us who have left our youth behind. I have 
done with dreams ;” and so sat down to write. 





CHAPTER VI. 


“Il faut aimer dans la saison des fleurs,” 
—Old French Song. 


Mr. CuvurcHILi had arranged for the children 
of a London parish to spend a day at Redlands, 
and had come to fetch Annette home for the 
occasion on the previous afternoon. He was 
now listening, feeling much worried, to Lady 
Winifred’s account of the admiration Annette 
received, and being asked his intentions respect- 
ing young Bache-Bretton. 

The squire had scarcely seen his daughter 
since she left home. He had lately been un- 
usually busy; and old nurse’s words respecting 
the artist had passed from his mind, but they 
now came back to him at Lady Winifred’s ques- 
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tions, and the sense of his responsibilities as a 
father weighed on him; had there been any 
chance of finding Edward Bretton at home so 
late in the afternoon, he would have liked to 
ask his advice on the subject. 

When alone with Annette in the carriage, he 
looked at her more observantly than usual, 
trying to find out how admiration and “ folly,” 
as he termed it, suited her. He found her paler 
than when at Redlands, also looking tired. He 
so rarely thought about his child, that the few 
moments now spent on her perplexed him. He 
was relieved when Annette laid her hand on his 
to attract his attention, for he was looking ex- 
tremely absent, and said,— 

“ Father, [ should like to stay at home now; 
[ am tired of going out so much.” 

“T am very glad to hear you say so, my 
darling. I knew that fashion and gaiety would 
not long content my little Annette.” 

He resolved in his mind to send a line to 
Edward Bretton that very night. 

The carriage stopped at the Academy, where 
Edward Bache-Bretton was waiting for them. 
Strange as it may seem, Mr. Churchill had not 
until now found time to see his daughter’s por- 
trait since it had been hung. The artist could 
never be happier than at the present moment— 
standing near what was his triumph and every- 
one’s admiration, and Annette, who had called 
forth his genius and his love. He had 
given the girl no extra beauty, and had caught 
the very look of happiness that filled her eyes 
(sweet grey eyes that, to make up for their 
being so frequent in this country, have such 
wonderful expression and loveliness in some 
faces)—the day he hid Jason’s pink boards 
and the girl’s pink finger-tips with violets. 
The afternoon was late, and the sun fell full on 
the pictured and the living Annette. 

“Tt is fine,” said the squire, “laying his 
hand on the artist’s shoulder. I am as proud 
of it as though it were my own. Continue like 
this, and your fame will be indeed made.” 

Annette was tired of seeing herself and of 
being seen. The face was the same she saw 
every day in the glass, only it met her gaze 
more happily ; for Annette, when she now looked 
at herself was always sad, so she did not find 
the resemblance so striking as did others. Just 
then the squire saw a face in the crowd familiar 
to him, the secretary of some society to which 
he belonged. 

“T must speak to him—what is the man’s 
name ?—I’ll be back in a moment,” and he was 
gone. 

Above Annette’s portrait hung a landscape: 
fallow-ground surrounding a wood, and the 
opening of one of its glades; all was perfect 
spring—green of many hues, primroses blown 
and budded, daffodils skirting the wood, stich- 
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wort on the banks, it seemed that a breeze raised 
the chestnut-fans bearing sweet scents, and that 
thrushes and wood-pigeons could be heard, while 
nightingales answered each other from either 
side of the glade. At its entrance, two lovers 
were p-using, the girl turning her head from 
her companion, who held her hand. 

The young man felt that now the, time of 
anticipation was over, now was the time to 
follow the example of the two who crowned the 
spring-scene. 

“Do you,” said he, pointing to the picture, 
‘remember the words that describe it in the 
catalogue :—‘ Crois en ta reverie, qwil faut 
aimer dans la saison des flewrs.’” His voice 
trembled with happiness, not doubt. 

Annette listened, wondering what moved him 
so greatly, and waited for him to continue. 

“See! the girl is listening; will you not 
listen, too? Let me speak in his words: ‘ Z/ 
Jaut aimer dans la saison des fleurs,’ 
Annette, my beloved! you make the spring of 
my life. I feel. that without you there would 
be no youth, no beauty. For you I will become 
great; for your sake I will do anything, I love 
you so deeply. Speak to me—one word will 
do!” 

Young Bretton liked the situation— liked 
saying in many words what others would have 
said in few. He now paused, wishing he could 
see Annette’s face through the thick veil she 
wore, in order to stand without observation 
beneath her portrait. 

“What may I think ?” said the artist, gently; 
“that presently you will learn to love me? Let 
me try and teach you the way!” 

So he pleaded, in his cousin's voice, the words 


and tone making Annette tremble, while grief 


and dismay possessed her. She forced herself 
to answer,— 

“What you tell me surprises me very much. 
I am so sorry, for I can never feel for you what 
you say you feel for me.” : 

The young man neither started nor exclaimed. 
It was impossible that the first thing he earnestly 
desired was to be denied him. 

“Have you not seen how I love you? I 
have hoped so much; for you seemed to like me, 
and to be happy with me. I have startled you; 
let me ask you some other time?” 

At the words, ‘‘ You seemed to like me, and to 
be happy with me,” a consciousness came to 
Annette that what he said was only too true. She 
had liked being with him, but not for his sake; 
she had been selfish and thoughtless, and in her 
remorse, she said, “ Do forgive me. I can never 
be more than your friend. You do not know 
how grieved I am.” 

Her tears fell beneath her veil. The artist 
saw them and was satisfied. It was a terrible 


reality; his face fully endorsed the words he had 
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said: that without Annette there would be neither 
youth nor beauty for him. 

‘‘] have nothing to forgive. I have misied 
myself. I thought your friendship was becoming 
something deeper. I know now that you can 
never be my Annette, my beloved.” 

Self-command he had never practised, so he 
turned his changed face from Annette, saying, “I 
must leave you.” 

As he hurried from the room he passed 
Edward Bretton entering it. 

He had told his cousin a few days before that 
Annette was going to Redlands, but had mis- 
taken the day of her departure, naming an 
earlier one; so that Edward Bretton, in going to 
the Academy on this day, imagined he was sure 
of Annette being out of town. 

He saw with surprise the artist’s face of 
misery, and tried to speak to him, but many 
people came between them, and Bache-Bretton 
hastening through the crowd passed out of sight. 
Catalogue in hand, Edward Bretton came 
towards the place where Annette’s portrait hung. 
He felt with a grave pleasure that he might now 
look on the face loveliest to him without self- 
blame, since he was sure of not seeing the girl 
herself. 

He passed quickly along, returning without 
pausing the salutations of those who knew him. 

Annette was standing where the artist had 
left her, feeling grieved for him, and remorse- 
ful on her own account, since their pleasant 
friendship was over. 

Edward Bretton came up to her without haste, 
asking why she was alone; greeting her as 
though they had parted but a few days ago. 

He glanced at the portrait, saying, ‘“ There 
are somany people here now, we will come back 
again presently. Edward has succeeded very 
well. I met him as I came in. Something 
seemed to have troubled him terribly. Do you 
know what it was?” 

* Tost” 

“Tt was your answer to his question, was it ?” 

“ Yes!” replied the girl again. 

Great consolation will sometimes come to the 
most unselfish, from the knowledge of another’s 
defeat. Edward Bretton pondered over Annette’s 
words. So his cousin had been mistaken. 
Annette did not care for him. Why had she 
disregarded all the love offered her? A great 
hope arose. Then his eyes fell on the open 
catalogue in his hand; on the refrain of the old 
French song; and it moved him, not to speech, 
as it had done his cousin, but to silence. 

The flower season he had left behind him 
long ago. Annette’s fair spring-time could not 
be for him; and he began to look round for 
Clarence Churchill. 

Annette for a moment forgot Edward Bache- 
Bretton, also her remorse and her loneliness, in 
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the present gladness. Then, as the silence con- 
tinued, she threw up her veil, showing her sweet 
untroubled eyes, where so recently tears had 
been. : 

“ Edward, why have you stayed away so long? 
[t is eight months since I saw you; and you 
speak as though you had only left us yesterday.” 

He could not be silent any longer. 

* Annette, do you want me as much as you 
did last September ?” ; 

‘More than I did then. Why will you not 
come ?” 

* Because,” said he, slowly, “if I come to you 
at all, it must be for always. Do you under- 
stand, my darling? Shall I come?” 


Wait.’ 
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“Come!” said the girl, putting her hand in 
his; feeling that now all would be peace and 
happiness, and doubts and misunderstandings 
at an end. 

Edward Bretton went down with the 
Churchills that night to Redlands. The moon 
rose early, and its light fell on the squire’s hand- 
some face and clasped hands, as he slept in the 
corner of the carriage. 

The other two looked but little at the silvered 
and tranquil country through which they sped. 
They talked softly confidences as to the past; so 
sweet they found it to be together again—far 
sweeter than in the days of last year. 

Laura WILDE. 


HEN the reaper’s task was ended, and the summer wearing late, 
Parson Avery sailed from Newbury with his wife and children eight, 
Dropping down the river harbour in the shallop “ Watch and 


Pleasantly lay the clearings in the mellow summer morn, 
And the newly-planted orchards dropping still their fruits first-born, 
And the homesteads like brown islands ’midst a sea of corn; 


Broad meadows reaching sea-ward the tided creeks between, 


The hills rolled, wavelike, inland, 
b | 


with oaks and walnuts green: 


A fairer home, a goodlier land, his eye had never seen. 


Yet away sailed Parson Avery, away where duty led, 
And the voice of God seemed calling, to break the living bread 
To the souls of fishers starving on the rocks of Marblehead ! 


All day they sailed: at nightfall the pleasant land-breeze died, 
The blackening sky at midnight its starry lights denied, 
And, far and low, the thunder of tempests prophesied. 


Blotted out was all the coast-line, gone were rock and wood and-sand; 
Grimly anxious stood the helmsman with the tiller in his hand, 
And questioned of the darkness what was sea and what was land. 


And the preacher heard his dear ones, nestled round him, weeping sore: 
“ Never heed, my little children ! C hrist is walking on before 
To the pleasant land of heaven, where the sea sh: ill be no more!” 


All at once the great cloud parted, like a curtain drawn aside, 
To let down the torch of lightning on the terror far and wide; 
And the thunder and the whirlwind together smote the tide. 


There was wailing in the shallop, woman’s wail and man’s despair, 
A crash of breaking timbers on the rocks so shar rp and bare, 
And through it all “the murmur of Father Avery’s prayer. 


From the struggle in the darkness with the wild waves and the blast, 
On a rock, where every billow broke above him as they passed, 


Alone of all his household the man of God was cast. 
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There a comrade heard him praying in the pause of wave and wind: 
* All my own have gone before me, and I linger just behind; 
Not for life I ask, but only for the rest Thy ransomed find ! 


“In this night of death I challenge the promise of Thy word! 
Let me see the great salvation of which mine ears have heard! 
Let me pass from hence forgiven, through the grace of Christ, our Lord! 


“In the baptism of these waters wash white my every sin, 
And let me follow up to Thee my household and my kin! 
Open the sea-gate of Thy heaven and let me enter in!” 


The ear of God was open to His servant’s last request; 
As the strong wave swept him downward the sweet prayer upward pressed, 
And the soul of Father Avery went with it to his rest. 


There was wailing on the mainland from the rocks of Marblehead, 
In the stricken church of Newbury the note of prayer was read, 
And long by board and hearth-stone the living mourned the dead. 


And still the fishers out-bound, or scudding from the squall, 
With grave and reverent faces the ancient tale recall, 
When they see the white waves b reaking on the “Rock of Avery’s Fall!’ 


—A tlantic Monthly. 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A., VICAR OF CRIMPLESHAM - WITH - STRADSETT. 


IV.—THE TEACHER WITH HIS CLASS. 


y # AVING in previous articles offered 
some practical suggestions about 
the office of the Sunday-school 
teacher and his preparation by 
prayer and study for his work, 

we now proceed to consider the 

actual work of teaching itself. A 

recruit may pass through his drill 
+ and exercises with great credit, and yet, 
when he stands face to face before the 
enemy in the field, he may prove a very 
bad soldier and even show the white feather. 
Although the peaceful Sunday-school is very 
unlike a battle-field, there are most formidable 
enemies to be encountered there, in our hearts 
and those of our scholars, and they must be 
firmly resisted if we would be faithful and 
successful. Many an one well acquainted with 
the Bible, whose heart beats true to Christ, finds 
himself very unequal to the task, when he is 
first set down before a class of unruly, inatten- 
tive boys or girls. A few hints, drawn from 
experience may, therefore, it is hoped, be of 
service especially to novices in this art. Our 
subject will naturally divide itself under three 
heads—i, Class arrangement; 2, Method of 
teaching; and 3, The spirit which should actuate 
the teacher. 


~ 








I.—We will suppose due care to have been 
taken by the superintendent in classifying the 
scholars, not according to age or size, but on 
the basis of their religious knowledge. It is 
well known how much importance is attached 
to this matter in our public elementary schools, 
as well as in higher schools. No inspector will 
be satisfiea, or a good grant be obtained, with- 
out a wise and tnorough classification. Surely 
it is no less important in our Sunday-schools, 
where the test of results is not applied by human 
authority and the aid of Government is not 
wanted or expected. Favouritism to the scholars 
or preference for leading teachers ought not to 
be allowed to affect the judgment of the 
responsible head. Those that cannot read, or 
read imperfectly, will never assort well with 
children of the third or fourth standard. Those, 
again, who can read fairly, but have little 
acquaintance with the facts and doctrines of the 
Bible, cannot be effectively taught with others 
that possess a good general knowledge of both. 
Where this is not properly carried out, the 
difficulty of the teacher’s work is immensely 
increased. This is, however, a matter connected 
with the management, and, we are here concerned 
with the duties of the teacher himself. Amongst 
these, we shall not be wrong, if we assign a 
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foremost place to punctuality. The value of 
this virtue is generally acknowledged in other 
departments of life. Why should it be less culti- 
vated in the Sunday-school? Those who would 
impress the young with the momentous issues 
of eternity, should certainly not be indifferent 
to the worth of time. Yet how often have we 
seen a teacher, who has arrived at the appointed 
hour, sitting in solitary sadness before empty 
forms. Very damping is it to his zeal, and 
disturbing to his thoughts to watch his scholars 
drop in one by one, after he has begun his 
lesson. But quite as often have we observed a 
full class assembled for the opening of school, 
but no teacher present to welcome and keep 
them in order. ‘he natural result of this has 
been that the children, left to themselves, have 
begun to chatter and play, and have been a 
fruitful source of disturbance to other classes. 
The superintendent has, consequently, been at 
his wits’ end to preserve order, and, uncertain 
whether Mr. B. or Miss S. is coming, has had 
to draft the teacherless scholars into other 
classes. What is the remedy for this very 
serious and by means uncommon evil? Rewards 
will do much, but the teacher’s example will do 
more. Let there be some common standard of 
time for the school, and let all agree to keep to 
it. Let the differences between apparent and 
real time be duly calculated. All irregular 
clocks and watches should be regulated by some 
reliable watchmaker. Then punctual teachers 
will be followed ere long by punctual scholars. 
Assuming this to be the case, and that 
teachers and scholars are met at the stroke of 
the clock, the door is shut and the work of the 
school begins with a hymn, heartily sung, and 
a short prayer, devoutly offered. The necessary 
preliminaries of marking attendance, distribution 
of tickets, giving out books, &c., have been got 
through as quietly and rapidly as possible, and 
without any needless conversation between the 
superintendent and teachers, or amongst the 
teachers. One thing may we venture to com- 
mend to the teacher’s particular attention, 
before he begins to teach? It may seem a trivial 
matter, but success depends on the observance 
of trifles, and success is no trifle. Let the 
teacher be advised to be careful to sit in front 
of his class, not in the middle of it, as is the 
fashion with some. Otherwise one-half of his 
class will be out of his sight, and perhaps out of 
his mind, and he will be tempted to address his 
remarks to two or three of the most intelligent 
and attentive, carrying on a dialogue with them 
in which the rest will take no interest. Pro- 
bably as he and his favourite pupils are waxing 
warm to the subject, mischievous Tommy or 
thoughtless Jane will make their presence 
unpleasantly felt by upsetting a form or prodding 
their neighbours with a pin. Prevention is 


always better than cure, and the wise teacher 
will take care to have all well to the front. 
II.—Vain, however, will be the best classifica- 
tion, rigid punctuality, unexceptionable decorum, 
without a good method of teaching. The writer 
has never forgotten a reniark of the late Dr. 
John Gregg, Bishop of Cork, distinguished both 
as a teacher and preacher. When a parochial 
clergyman in Dublin, he held a class for Divinity 
students of the University, with a view to their 
improvement in essay-writing and extempore 
speaking. After a very promising young man 
had spoken with considerable fluency and vigour 
of thought, but without much energy or per- 
suasive force, Mr. Gregg said, in his usual 
emphatic way: “ There are three things, gentle- 
men, that a speaker should aim at,—first, to get 
into his subject, then to get his subject into 
himself, and, lastly, to get his subject into his 
hearers. Now, Mr. G.,” he added, turning to 
the unfortunate youth, who had just made his 
maiden speech, “ you succeeded very well in the 
first two points: you got into your subject, and 
you got your subject into yourself, but you did 
not get it into us.” It is just here that many a 
teacher, as well as preacher, fails, and that be- 
cause they have not acquired the art of effective 
teaching. Opinions, of course, differ widely as 
to what that art is. The method, however, which 
we would venture to recommend is supported by 
the best practical authorities: it is the cate- 
chetical. Socrates may be considered its in- 
ventor. By searching questions he exposed 
error, and stimulated inquiry. He was, no 
doubt, felt a great bore by indolent, self-sufficient 
Athenians; but he made men think, and put 
them on the right track to arrive at truth. His 
appeal was, indeed, to tke inner light of reason, 
while ours is through reason to revelation. 
Still, the way in which he dealt with adults is 
very much the same that we may apply to chil- 
dren. Solomon would seem to have in some 
measure anticipated it when he wrote, “ Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” (Pr. xxii.6.) 
There the marginal reading is “ catechise,” to 
which corresponds the literal meaning, “to put 
food into the mouth,” as birds feed their fledg- 
lings, dropping the worm or insect into their 
tiny beaks. So experience proves that we can 
in no way so effectually convey knowledge to 
young minds as by questioning it, and then 
questioning it out again. This 1s now generally 
recognised as the golden rule for teaching. Very 
different is this from the method adopted by our 
loud-voiced friend Boanerges. We have some- 
times seen him declaiming from his chair, as 
though he were addressing a crowded congrega- 
tion of educated adults from the pulpit, and so 
carried away by his lofty theme and easy flow 
of words as to fail to observe the calm indif- 
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ference or astonishment with which his scholars 
are gazing at him, if they are not playing all 
manner of pranks with each other. Not a single 
clear idea is thus communicated to their minds; 
little or no lasting impression is made upon their 
hearts, except a vague sense of the teacher’s 
desire to do them good. He has soared away 
on eagle wings far above the heads of the little 
ones, and seems lost in the clouds. One effect 
has been produced, of which he is happily un- 
conscious, not upon his own class, but others 
around. His stentorian tones and impassioned 
manner have so distracted their attention, that 
equally earnest, but more methodical, teachers 
are quite baffled in their efforts. But this is to 
mistake preaching for teaching, and to apply to 
children a mode of address suited only to a mixed 
assembly of their elders. At the same time, 
when we recommend the catechetical method, it 
may be well to point out more precisely what is 
intended. Lord Bacon said most truly that 
“wise questioning is the half of knowledge.” 
He laid the foundation of modern science by 
interrogating Nature; but he maintained that 
only to the skilful and earnest questioner does 
she unfold her secrets. In like manner, the 
child’s mind and heart must be touched by the 
Ithuriel’s spear of a judicious, painstaking cate- 
chist. It requires much experience, aptitude, 
and sound common sense to question really well. 
It may be done in a slip-shod manner. The 
question may admit of a double meaning, and 
not convey distinctly the truth which it is meant 
to elicit from the scholar. Such was the question 
once put by the writer, when a raw and inex- 
perienced teacher, to a class, which he was 
endeavouring to instruct in the history of the 
Fall of Man. “What did Adam fall from ?” 
he inquired, expecting an answer in true theolo- 
gical form, such as “ from his criginal righteous- 
ness.’ But very different was the result: after 
along silence, one boy, brighter than the rest, 
taking a literal and material view of the question, 
replied, “Out of the tree, sir!” This naive 
response was, of course, not a little trying to the 
risible faculty of even the teacher, and highly 
amused the other children. Whereas, if the 
question had been framed thus, ‘‘ What change 
came over Adam after he had eaten the forbidden 
fruit ?” such a catastrephe would have been 
avoided. 

Equally objectionable is the order of merely 
mechanical questions. By this I mean questions 
which require no thought, and elicit nothing 
but an obvious Yes or No. Akin to these is 
the lazy, feeble plan of prompting the answer by 
giving the first syllable of the name or other 
words required. ‘Thus, in a lesson on the brazen 
serpent, a teacher will ask, “ What did Moses 
put on a pole ?—a brazen ” Whereupon a 
chorus of voices will shout, “Serpent.” How 
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much better is it, as Archdeacon Evans advised 
in his “ Bishopric of Souls,” to begin with a 
simple question readily admitting of an answer. 
On that answer build another question, and on 
the answer to this another question, and so on, 
until you bring the child to the answer which is 
the conclusion required. In going through 
such a course, he feels not only a curiosity as to 
what will come next, and so keeps his attention 
awake, but also a lively interest from the ex- 
perience of his own in-working power, and 
regards the conclusion with something of that 
partiality which a mother entertains for her off- 
spring. Nowonder that he should retain such 
information, to the inculeating of which have 
been brought to bear three of the most powerful 
principles of his nature— namely, curiosity, 
consciousness of power, and regard for his own. 
Before leaving this part of our subject, it may 
be well to add a word about the selection of 
suitable passages of Scripture. The choice of 
a parable one Sunday, a chapter in Daniel the 
next, followed by a disquisition on the Man of 
Sin on the third, must lead to utter confusion 
in the minds of the children, excite a distaste for 
the Bible, and leave them to grow up in that 
woeful ignorance of the simplest elements of 
Christianity so often found in grown-up persons 
who have attended school for years. There 
must be line upon line, precept upon precept, 
fact upon fact, if a solid, well-compacted basis 
of religious knowledge is to be secured for the 
future. Nor need there be any difficulty in 
such: orderly teaching, if teachers will avail 
themselves of the admirable courses of lessons 
provided by the Church of England Sunday- 
school Institute or by the Sunday-school Union. 
One of these deserves particular notice, that on 
the * Life of Christ ” drawn up by Mr. E. Stock, 
and published by the Institute. They are evi- 
dently the result of extensive reading and deep 
thought, while they have been digested by one 
who has a special gift for teaching. With such 
helps the youngest teacher may with careful 
preparation succeed in keeping up the interest 
of his class. The allotted time for the lesson 
will pass all too quickly, and it will not be 
necessary to bribe the scholars into attention by 
the promise of a story to be read at the end as 
a sugar-plum after a nauseous dose of medicine. 
Stories need not by any means be interdicted; 
but they will be better told than read, as illus- 
trations of the principal points of the lesson. 
Applications will not be reserved for the end, as 
they used to be in the sermons of a bygone 
generation: but they will be naturally inter- 
woven with the lesson, and rather suggested by 
apt questions to the children’s own heart and 
conscience, than formally and directly addressed 
to them. Thus a distinct, and, by God’s grace, 


an abiding impression will be left. 











III.—If such be the method of teaching, little 
need be added about the spirit which should 
pervade it. They that strive thus patiently and 
earnestly, however feebly, to feed the lambs of 
Christ, will not require to be reminded that they 
are His lambs, the purchase of His precious 
blood, partakers by privilege of His covenant of 
grace, to be trained up for His service. 

Even the most unruly and ignorant class will 
be felt to be a charge solemnly committed to the 
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teacher’s care. His great love will have been the 
impelling motive which first led him to take up 
the difficult work, and will alone sustain him 
under it. Inthe silence of the heart Jesus is 
heard appealing to us, as of old to St. Peter, 
with His own searching question, “ Lovest thou 
Me ?” and when we can respond, “ Lord, Thou 
knowest all things, Thou knowest that I love 
hae the commission is renewed, “ Feed My 
ambs.” 
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“They joy before Thee according to the joy in harvest.”—IsaIAH ix. 3. 


LL our joys and sorrows are 
blessed to us, or cursed to 
us, according to the man- 
ner in which we give our- 
selves up to them. We 
may keep them to our- 
selves, to have our hearts 
eaten out by secret care, 

Or narrowed in the contracting chamber of 
Selfishness. We may take them openly into 
Society and into the world, to learn how shallow 
is the world’s sympathy, and how maddening 
or deadening are ihe ingredients it can drop 
into the cup of pleasure; or we can take them 
into God's house, and into the ante-chamber of 
communion with Him, to feel the pressure of 
the Fatherly hand that shall one day wipe the 
tears from off all faces, and to see the 
widening of the little rills of joy which make 
the city of the Great King “a place of broad 
rivers an | streams.” 

Joy and sorrow are by turns, in very varying 
degrees, the experience of all. Both have a 
mission of love to the human heart, and, strange 
as it may seem, the experience that speaks with 
the stern, sad voice is the more powerful in 
bringing the wandering affections to the sacred 
Tree, round which they may be entwined, and 
to the Father’s house, where the best robe and 
the ring await the prodigal’s return. 

Prosperity often proves heart - hardening. 
Familiarity with God’s mercies makes the care- 
less children of earth forgetful. Pleasure 
betrays them into forbidden paths. “ Before I 
was afflicted,” says the Psalmist, “I went 
astray;” while a sweet, womanly voice, lately 
hushed among us, declares that— 





** Woe being come, the soul is dumb, 
That calleth not on God.” 


It is well when the inhabitants of earth learn 
wisdom through God’s judgments. It is well 


when affliction and sorrow brings a wandering 





soul home to God as its healer and true rest ; 
but it is better when— 
“ Life most beautiful fortune 
Kneels before the Eterna! throne and with hands 
interfolded— 
Praises, thankful and moved, the only Giver of 
blessing.” 


The joys and sorrow which make the deepest 
impression on us are those which are personal 
and relative. We are touched peculiarly for 
happiness or misery in ourselves, our families, 
and our homes, and the less a stranger can 
intermeddle with our grief or joy the more 
sacred and deep is it likely to be. What a 
privilege, then, it is to be able to carry it with us 
into God’s house, or into our closet, and say, 
“Thou knowest, Lord.” The sorrow wept over 
before Him cannot be a bane; the joy over 
which the heart sings a sweet, low song of 
praise to Him can never wean the soul from its 
chief good, or betray it into sin; so these 
words, ‘‘ They joy before Thee,” seem to bring 
to us the conception of the Lord in His holy 
temple, while His saints assemble together in the 
garments of praise, and laud His name like rows 
of happy choristers.. 

Specially is this so when’ the occasion for joy 
is not individual, but national and special ; 
when the people are congregating together to 
keep holy day, and the keynote of their thanks- 
giving has already been struck. As the year 
wears on, it brings occasions for commemorative 
sacred joy which never fail. Still we rejoice 
that ‘unto us a Child is born, to whom all the 
ends of the earth shall look,” and still we give 
praise for a finished work and a Risen Saviour ; 
but the joy of harvest is inferior to these and 
more dubious. 

The promise made to Noah has not failed yet 
—never will fail: ‘‘Seed-time and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day 
and night, shall not cease ;” yet the crops are 
not always abundant ; heavy rains or dryness 
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produce sometimes bad crops and scarcity. 
Hard times and agricultural depression are apt 
to make public thanksgiving a melancholy 
duty rather than a genuine, hearty sacrifice of 
praise. Men are ready to lay the blame of a bad 
harvest anywhere rather than on their sins, and 
they forget how carefully adversity is meted out, 
and how abundantly it is tempered by mercy, 
so that there may be no complaining in the 
streets, 

When we reflect that for the joy of harvest 
we are dependent wholly upon God ; that the 
early and the latter rain, the unclouded, ripening 
sunshine, are in His treasure-house, whence 
human presumption and perseverance cannot 
draw them, we ought to feel how reasonable is 
the service which acknowledges Him as the God 
of Harvest—* the God from whom all blessings 


flow.” And God gives His people good interest 
upon their gratitude. Praise fructifies the 
earth. 


“Let the people praise Thee, O God ; let all 
the people praise Thee. Then shall the earth 
yield her increase ; and God, even our own God, 
shall bless us.” This year no miserere over bad 
crops need mingle with the strain of joy and 
thanksgiving. What a glorious summer we 
have had. As we have taken our way through 
the wealthy corn-fields, we have thought of the 
husbandman’s “long patience,” of the cold 
mornings of early spring, when the sower sowed 
his seed and the lark sung to him from heaven’s 
gate ; of all the toils and anxiety that have had 
harvest as their end and aim ; and then of the 
coming garnering-in of the precious fruits of the 
earth, of harvest suppers and harvest joy over 
the last sheaf gathered home. “The earth is 
full of the goodness of God, and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork.” 

Who could look above or below 
emotions of thankfulness ! 


without 


‘*Thy silver ship, the joyous moon, 
Rolls o’er a yellow sea; 
Where every trembling pillow lifts 
And claps its hands to thee. 


One flood of overflowing love! 
Oh, shame on hearts so chill ! 
Our fears are like the mountains, 
But love’s bright deluge crowns them still. 


See where the tribes together meet, 
Beneath their Father’s hand, 

Who makes the glorious manna teem, 
All over Britain’s land. 


One broad, blest banquet for the world, 
The princely and the poor ; 

Type of that Bread that giveth life 
To souls for evermore.” 


We repeat that this year has been specially 
crowned with His goodness. The valleys have 


been covered with corn; they shouted for joy, 
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they also sang.” David, in his fine ode, says, 
“ He sendeth the springs in the valleys which 
run among the hills, they give drink to every 
beast of the field, the wild asses quench their 
thirst. By them shall the fowls of the heaven 
have their habitation, which sing among the 
branches. (Ps. civ. 10—15.) God is the 
great landlord of creation. Oh, that His good- 
ness may lead us to repentance! If He opened 
not the windows of heaven; if He denied the 
starving ground its winter coverlet of snow, what 
would be our hope for the autumn? If the 
heavens were as brass, the earth would be as 
iron. Soon would be realised the pathetic 
picture of the Prophet Joel, chapter 1. The 
vine would be waste, the fig-tree barked, the 
harvest of the field perished, and the cries of 
man would be swelled by the creatures fed by 
His hand. 

“How do the beasts groan! the herds of 
cattle are perplexed because they have no pasture, 
yea, the flocks of sheep are made desolate.” 

Now the beasts and fowls of heaven rejoice 
with us in the feast that has been enriched by 
the lavish sunshine and the showers of a genial 
sky. Large crops in Britain, France, America, 
have been garnered, not only of wheat and 
barley, but of specials. 

The harvest celebrations of to-day carry us 
back to the time when the Jews went up to 
Jerusalem in solemn procession from all the 
surrounding country, carrying their offerings of 
fruit in baskets richly wrought and ornamented 
with flowers which they presented in the 
Temple. 

The spirit that animated them we would 
emulate. 

It is good to see the house of God decorated 
with offerings from the gifts He has so 
lavishly bestowed upon a thankful people; it is 
good to know that during the coming week 
these choice fruits and vegetables will find 
their way to the sick beds of His poor; but the 
benefit of our thanksgiving services must not 
end here. 

‘Man shall not live by bread alone.” Let 
our temporal needs be met to the full, the 
material part of us will not be immortal. We 
shall have done with these things by-and-by, 
and another harvest will be given us to contem- 
plate. A harvest of our own sowing, “ for what 
a man soweth that shall he also reap. He that 
soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap 
corruption; but he that soweth to the Spirit 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” Would 
we make sure of joy before God in that harvest, 
Jesus says, ““I am the Bread of Life ; he that 
eateth Me shall live by Me.” 

“ How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” 
inquires the unbelieving mind. 

“The words I speak unto you, they are spirit 
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and they are life,” is the reply, and the mystery 
is solved. 

“Thy words were found and I did eat them,” 
said one who made them the joy of his heart. 
If we so make them ours that they are part 
and parcel of our spiritual selves, just as the 
food we live on is of our bodily, we may be sure 
that they will multiply themselves in us and 
bring forth fruit, some thirty, some sixty, some 
a hundred-fold, but if we neglect them and 
starve ourselves, having no appetite for His 
righteousness, our fate in harvest will be that 
of the barren fig-tree, a blighting and blasting 
for ever. 

Let us prepare our hearts, then, for the 
reception of the good seed of the kingdom, and 
be diligent sowers in the hearts of others. +» The 
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seed we carry are the words of Christ. “The 
husbandman has long patience.” Let us not 
despair. If there is so much vitality in the 
seed that sinks into the ground and dies, that 
ears of corn hid for centuries in an Egyptian 
pyramid, that tomb of darkness and death, 
have quickened into life when put into the soil, 
how much more in the words that are spirit and 
life, and abiding in us, must spring up into 
everlasting life. 

While we think solemnly of the last great 
harvest when the angels shall be the reapers, 
let us pray earnestly, 


“Grant 0, God of life, that we 
Wholesome grain and pure may be.” 


AMEN, 


FRAGMENTS. 
“EYES FOWARD FHE LORD” 


PHRASE used by the Prophet Zechariah 
is very expressive. It reads thus: 
“When the eyes of a man 
wet shall be toward the Lord.” It wasa 

prediction that the spiritual Jew, seeing his 

nation assailed by the irresistible military force 
of Alexander, would direct his thoughts, his 
prayers, his hopes, not on the defensive power of 
his country, but solely on God. To turn one’s 
eyes toward the Lord is the alternative of one’s 
consciousness of human inability to cope with 
foes, whether they be physical or spiritual. The 
eyes of an ungodly man and of a backsliding 
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disciple are directed toward his own resources or 
the help of his friends for aid when the shadows 
of advancing difficulties fall upon his path. But 
the eyes of a truly spiritual man are intensely, 
habitually directed toward the Lord, both for 
temporal relief and spiritual victories. Oh, blessed 
habit! Heaven never disappoints the man 
whose appealing eyes are turned toward it. He 
who thus looks, sees God’s face of love turned 
toward himself, and is thereby filled with the 
brightness of immortal hope, and refreshed by 
a stream of “joy unspeakable and full of 


glory.” 


AN ILLUSTRATION. 


“That all men should honour the Son, even as they honour the Father.’-—JOuN v. 23. 
Y 


T was during the reign of Theodosius the 
Great, in the fourth century, that the 
Arians made the most vigorous attempts 

—= to undermine the doctrine of the divinity 
of Jesus Christ. The event, however, of making 
his son, Arcadius, partner with himself on his 
throne, was happily overruled, in the following 
manner, to his seeing the God-dishonouring 
character of their creed. Among the bishops 
who came to congratulate him on the occasion 
was the famous and esteemed Amphilochus, who, 
it is said, suffered much under the Arian perse- 
cution. He approached the emperor, and 
making a very handsome and dutiful address, 
was going to take his leave. 

* What,” said Theodosius, “‘do you take no 
notice of my son? Do you not know that I have 
made him a partner with me in the empire?” 

Upon this the good old bishop went to young 
Arcadius, then about sixteen years of age, and 
putting his hand upon his head, said, “ The 
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Lord bless thee, my son!” and immediately drew 
back. 

Even this did not satisfy the emperor. 
“What!” said he, “is this all the respect you 
pay a prince that I have made of equal dignity 
with myself?” 

Upon this the bishop arose, and, looking the 
emperor in the face, with a tone of voice solemnly 
indignant, said, “ Sir, do you so highly resent 
my apparent neglect of your son, because I do 
not give him equal honours with yourself ? 
What must the eternal God think of you, who 
have allowed His co-equal and co-eternal Son to 
be degraded in His proper divinity in every part 
of your empire?” 

This was as a two-edged sword to the heart of 
the emperor. He felt the reproof to be just 
and no longer would seem to give indulgence 
to that creed which did not secure the Divine 
glory to the “Prince of Peace.”-—-The Watch- 
word. 
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LOVE IN 


OO little effort is given in many families 
to build up their homes to the highest 
Christian ideal. There are homes of 
luxury, and homes of pleasure, and homes 

of education, and mere houses tolive in. Our 
country needs the building up of the Christian 
home in many places to a higher ideal. 

There must be more love in the home. God 
is love, Christ is love, heaven is love, religion is 
love. The human heart thrives best in an atmo- 
sphere of love. There are wives and mothers, 
and sons and daughters, and brothers and sisters 
and fathers, who, strange as it seems to tell it, 
seldom feel the full, warm, living current of 
loving hearts mingling with their own. Duty 
and business and care occupy the mind and the 
heart until love is forgotten, its errands go 
unperformed, and its lessons are unlearned. 
But love should be manifested in the substantial 
things of life, and also in the more delicate and 
refined sentiments and duties. It is folly to 
talk of love for the home when the solid pro- 
visions due to it are not made. But, with them, 
let words of appreciative love sometimes follow 
hard duty well done by the wife, and sentiments 
of love crown the little deeds of the children. 
Parents, do not be afraid to allow your children 
to feel and know that you love them. This will 
be a mutual light upon their path and yours. 
We plead for more love in the Christian home. 


THE HOME. 


How can religion grow under the rigid “ you 
musts,” and the cold looks, and the sharp “ you 
can’ts” of many homes. Build up the altar of 
love in the brightest chamber. Gather around 
it with garlands and wreaths. Heap upon it the 
costliest offerings. Fling stiffness, and pride, 
and coldness, and formality, and even weariness, 
behind you. Pile up the floral offerings of 
sweetest aroma upon the love altar. Crown love 
queen in your home, and puta golden sceptre 
in her hand. She was born to rule. 





SELF-LOVE. 


cy 
Gy! could go through all life’s troubles 
singing, 
As 


Turning earth’s night to day, 

If self were not so fast around me, clinging 
To all I do or say! 

Oh, miserable omnipresence, stretching 
Over all time and space, 

How have I run from thee, yet found thee 
The goal in every race! 

Inevitable self! vile imitation 
Of universal light— 

Within our hearts a dreadful usurpation 
Of God’s exclusive right! 

F. W. Faper. 
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AMOS DURA; OR, “THE FAITHFUL FRIEND.” 


BY L. M. SPOONER. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FORSAKEN, BUT PROVIDED FOR. 


OOR boy,” mused 
Nora, “you are 
happy now! But 
how will your 
father receive you? 
Will he be recon- 
ciled? Shall we 
lose you?” 

As Mrs. Chaplin 
and Nora sat at 
work in the even- 

ing, Nora turned to her mother: 

“ T am afraid,” she said, “ you will think me 
very selfish when [I tell you J earnestly hope 
that Nathan will not be reconciled to his son’s 
living with them, and that they will allow him 
to return to us. I cannot see, under the circum- 
stances, how they could live happily together.” 





“That is true; yet it would be very unnatural 
of his parents to forsake their only child,” said 
Mrs. Chaplin. 

** Look at the clock! it is after nine, mother,” 
cried Nora, much excited. “They will keep 
him, and we shall never see our interesting young 
friend any more!” 

“That would indeed grieve me, for somehow 
the boy has won my heart,” said Mrs. Chaplin. 

“Listen, mother! I do believe I hear his 
step,” interrupted Nora, raising her finger, and, 
getting up, she left the room. 

“It is you!” echoed through the passages. 
“ Dear Amos, [ am so glad you are come.” 

With a pale, agitated face, the boy grasped 
her hand, and for a few minutes not a word 
could he utter. 

“Come in, and tell us all that has happened; 
we are very anxious to hear,” said Nora. 

On entering, Amos sank upon a chair. 

“My father has refused to take me back,” 
said he, with quivering lips, ‘and he has been 














AMOS 


cruel to my mother. Oh! Fraiilein, it is so 
hard; it is such unwelcome news! He not only 
gives me up, and shuts me out of my home, but 
insists upon separating me from my own mother. 
I am so unhappy! When my father heard I 
was baptized, Fratilein, his rage knew no bounds, 
and he solemnly swore he would never see my 
face again. Ah! and I know too well what my 
father’s disposition is—he will never relent, he 
never will unsay the bitter words he has said. 
So my fate is sealed. Hugo always encouraged 
me to think that when I knew more of the 
Bible, and became a man, I should succeed in 
converting my parents to Christianity. That 
joy will never now be mine. It isa great dis- 
appointment to me.” 

“Yes, it must be a sore trial. Still, let us 
hope,” said Nora, “that when you have quite 
gone from them, your father will be less harsh. 
And, who knows, he may be tempted to look 
into the Bible which you sent them the other 
night.” 

** And if he never becomes reconciled, and his 
eyes never opened,” said Mrs. Chaplin, “ think 
of Christian in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ the 
book you were reading this morning. Although 
an allegory, it is quite true. All sincere Chris- 
tians must pass through trial, and learn to 
endure the disappointments God sees fit to 
send.” 

Mr. Chaplin at that moment entered the room. 
“Tam truly glad to see you have returned to 
us, my young friend,” said he, in his usual 
cheerful voice; while Amos, taking a letter out 
of his pocket, immediately handed it to him. 

“Tt is from my mother,” he said. Then, 
bringing out a roll of paper, he added, “ This, 
sir, is money, which she told me to place in your 
hands for my maintenance. When that is gone, 
I have only to write for more. A letter, ad- 
dressed under cover to my mother at the Jews’ 
Bank, at Frankfort, will always find her, wherever 
she may happen to be.” 

Mr. Chaplin took the letter and the money. 

** But, papa, you will let Amos Dura be always 
our guest?” said Nora, with flushed cheeks, 
and full of youthful generosity. 

“Nay, my child, not so hasty; Amos knows 
he is welcome to share all we have. The money, 
I have no doubt, is for his education. He will 
require it.” 

“Poor boy! you look fagged, the excitement 
has been too much for you: you had better go 
to bed,” said Mrs. Chaplin, as she stooped to 
kiss his pale cheek. “TI am so glad we are not 
going to lose you.” 

** You will never know how delighted I am 
said Nora, with warmth. 

“T have no words to thank you for all your 
goodness to me; but it is not yet settled that I 
am to remain with you. Mother is asking too 
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much from you, sir, I know—I feel she is,” 
concluded Amos, as he turned to Mr. Chaplin 
the moment he saw he had finished reading the 
all-important letter. 

** No, indeed, not at all,” replied Mr. Chaplin; 
‘“‘T think your mother has arranged matters 
admirably, sc well that I have not a word to 
suggest. I shall be delighted to carry out her 
wishes, and thankful to be of use to you, my 
dear lad. You know we purpose leaving Carlsbad 
next week for the Rhine, en route to England. 
Your mother leaves it entirely to my discretion 
to put you to any school I may approve of. 
Therefore, I shall send you where my son is, to 
Winchester.” 

* You will like that,” said Nora. 

* Yes, I shall indeed. Mother knows I have 
always had a wish to go to a school in England,” 
answered the boy, with a sudden light coming 
into his eyes. 

“Then, it is all settled,” said Mr. Chaplin. 
“God bless you, my boy! I have no fear of 
your not getting on, for there is no lagging 
behind in your nature. Already you are well 
up for your age in classics. You will never be 
a burden to anyone, or I am mistaken.” 

As Amos was passing out of the room, he 
looked at Nora. ‘My parents are leaving 
Carlsbad to-morrow by an early train for Pesth, 
and [ shall not see my mother again.” With 
this thought, Amos went up to bed. 

The parting from his mother had been a 
great trial. Yet he bore it bravely, and was full 
of thankfulness to his new friends. He had 
been cruelly cast out from his home, and in his 
father’s eyes had disgraced himself; but God, 
who knew what was in his- heart, had not for- 
saken him, but placed him among faithful 
Christians, who loved and blessed him. It was 
pleasant, very pleasant to receive kindness, 
especially from such good and noble-minded 
people. If he could only see his mother some- 
times, and hear of his dear Hugo’s recovery, he 
thought he could be happy anywhere, even as 
far away as England. But the last accounts of 
poor Hugo were not cheering. He was getting 
daily weaker, and always finished his letters with 
“When are you coming home, dear Amos? ” 

“Home! Ah! I must tell you the sad news— 
never. Mr. Chaplin said they were going to 
spend some days on the Rhine. Perhaps they 
will let me come and see you, Hugo. That 
would make me happy.” 

With this hope springing up in his heart, he 
fell asleep. 

On the following day, Amos was quiet and 
thoughtful, and remained indoors. He was 
thinking of his parents, who were hurrying on 
in the train to Pesth, leaving him perhaps for 
ever! In the afternoon, as Nora and he were 
sitting together, he suddenly exclaimed,— 
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“If my father and mother had taken me with 
them, I should have been yearning after you, 

rticularly for you, the first friend I found in 
Garlsbad. There is more sorrow than joy in 
the world,” sighed Amos. 

“Yes, more sorrow than joy! That is true; 
yet regrets are of no avail,” said Nora. “ We 
must take things as they come, the rough and 
the srhooth, and make the best of the lives God 
has given us, like those little ants I was watching 
yesterday, with their large burdens upon their 
backs. They were neither crawling nor standing 
still, but running to and fro, meeting every 
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obstacle hopefully and cheerfully. What a lesson 
to us!” 

‘Yes, a lesson to those who can see good in 
everything, as you do, Miss Nora. Think of 
the many lessons you have taught me, and how 
indebted I am to my fellow-creatures,” said 
Amos, gratefully. “Did not Hugo and his 
mother first make me think of Jesus Christ ? 
But for them, for yourself, and your family, I 
should still have been in darkness, not knowing 
the love of God in sending His Son from heaven 
to save sinners. Oh! may I be worthy of my 
Saviour, whose blood was shed for me!” 


(To be continued.) 





FROM THE PANKKA TANTRA, OR THE FIVE RUSES. 
Fables of the Brahmin Vishnu-Sarman. 


THE LION AND THE RAVEN. 
ARS 
WGN Ce N the summit of Mount Mahamern 
\S; there was planted a mango- 
tree, which produced fruit of a 
delicious flavour. A lion passing 
near the tree longed to taste 







~ some; but the branches were so 
eS high that, in spite of all his efforts, 
‘| he could not reach the mangoes. Whilst 


y he exhausted himself in useless efforts— 
tormented by the longing he had for the 
fruit—a raven came to rest on the tree, and 
gathering at his ease the best fruit that was to 
be found there, satisfied himself in a few 
moments. ‘The lion, after having waited vainly 
under the tree for a long time, was obliged, for 
want of assistance, to retire in shame and grief, 
because he could not accomplish that which was 
easy to the raven. 
* * % a 

“The soft zephyr by its gentle and equal 
breath rejoices all nature, whilst the tempest 
spreads desolation and terror everywhere.” 


* /* . . 
“There are certain enterprises which, above 
the power of the strong, are yet quite easy to 
the weak.” 


* * * * 


FROM KALILA 


Fables of 


THE MONK AND HIS GUEST 
JELATE to me,” said King 
Dabschehim to Bidpaii, “the 
fable of the man who quits a 
condition of life which suits him 
and to which he is accustomed, 
for the sake of embracing another, and is 
astonished and perplexed at the ill-success which 
awaits his choice.” 





TWO SPARROWS—PLEADERS. 


great tree. After the fruit season, 
the nest becoming useless, he 





abandoned it and another sparrow 
came to establish his domicile. The 
first proprietor, informed of this circumstance, 
came to chase away the intruder, and reclaim a 
property which he declared belonged to him. 
The new sparrow was equally obstinate on his 
side, and would not yield, saying that he lodged 
there because he had found it deserted, and was 
determined to remain. 

As they could not settle it between themselves, 
they convoked a general assembly of all the 
birds, and came to plead their cause before 
them. The convocation of sparrows were as 
surprised as they were indignant that they had 
been called to sit on a matter so trifling. They 
bound the litigants to live in peace together, 
and told them that their common dwelling, the 
dwelling that belonged to all, was the tree on 
which the most fruit was to be found, adding 
that it was little worth their while to make a noise 
over a sparrow’s nest. 

In our enterprises we ought to use means 
proportioned to the ends that we wish to obtain. 


From the Wrench of the Abbé Dubois 


AND DIMNA. 
Bidpai. 

“There was in the land of Kark,” said the 
philosopher, “‘a monk who was very zealous in 
the discharge of his religious duties. One day 
a visitor arrived, and the monk ordered some 
dates to be set before him, that he might taste a 
fruit with which he was not acquainted. As they 
were eating together, the guest observed that 
they were very sweet and good, and that there 
were none in his own country. ‘ But,’ continued 
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he, ‘I have never longed for dates, with which 
I can very readily dispense, considering how 
difficult of digestion they are, and unwholesome 
for the stomach,’ 

“The monk replied to him in Hebrew, and 
his guest found the language so beautiful, that 
he desired to learn it, and turned his thoughts 
seriously to it. Upon which the monk said to 
him, ‘ You deserve to experience what happened 
to the crow as a punishment for your wishing to 
quit your own language to learn Hebrew.’ His 
guest expressed a wish to hear the story. 

«There was a crow,’ he continued, ‘ which 
saw a partridge moving and strutting about, 
and was so pleased with his manner of walking 
that he desired to imitate him. At last, 
despairing of success, he was anxious to return 


to the manner of walking which was natural to 
him; instead of which, he was so puzzled by 
the little that he had copied from the partridge, 
and by his attempts to recover his former steps, 
that in the motion of his feet, he became the 
most graceless of all the birds. This story 
applies directly to your case, for you would 
quit your own tongue and endeavour to learn 
Hebrew, which is by no means calculated for 
you, and in which you will never make any 
proficiency, and when you return to your 
friends you will be remarkable for your bad 
pronunciation, and for the inaccuracy with 
which you speak your own language. He is 
justly accounted a fool who throws away his 
time and labour on an occupation not suited to 
his talents.’” 


THE EAGLE AND THE OWL. 


N eagle and an owl one day, 
Together came in sight; 
The one, aspiring, bold, and gay, 
Wooing the day-god’s light; 
The other as intent cn glee, 
From any place where light might be. 


“Friend,” quoth the eagle, “ don’t be shy, 
Come, follow me and soar, 
You need not fear while I am by; 
And it must be a bore 


Always to live in gloomy night, 
Shunning the bright sun’s cheering light.” 


. 


‘Sir,” said the owl, “ t’were wiser far, 
For each to go his way; 
My nature courts the evening star, 
Thine the sun’s fiercer ray. 
Unequal friendships seldom last, 
As proved by records of the past.” 


H. CricKMAUR. 








TAKE 


CARE. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


= 
q) @ ITTLE children, you must seek 
iS, Rather to be good than wise; 
G-” For the thoughts you do not speak 
Shine out in your cheeks and eyes. 


If you think that you can be 
Cross and cruel, and look fair, 
Let me tell you how to see 
You are quite mistaken there. 


Go and stand before the glass, 
And some ugly thought contrive, 
And my word will come to pass 
Just as sure as you're alive. 


What you have and what you lack, 
All the same as what you wear, 


You will see reflected back: 
So, my little folks, take care! 


And not only in the glass 

Will your secrets come to view: 
All beholders, as they pass, 

Will perceive and know them, too. 


Goodness shows in blushes bright 
Or in eyelids drooping down 

Like a violet from the light; 
Badness, in a sneer or frown. 


Cherish what is good, and drive 
Evil thoughts and feelings far; 
For, as sure as you’re alive, 
You will show for what you are. 


36 
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A TALE OF 


IRELAND IN 


1798. 


BY MRS. GREGG. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“ Come, Disappointment, come, but not in terrors clad; 
Come in thy meekest, saddest guise; 
Thy chastenirg rod but terrifies 
The restless and the bad.” 
H. K. WHITE. 


DEEP dell, where the boughs 
of old trees reached across 
and mingled their branches. 
The wood pigeons lingered 
on them securely, and their 
bright-hued friends, the green 
peckers, fed their young in 
nests that the rifted trunks 
made room for. The place 
was where the “ Wilderness,” 
so called, merged into a wood, 
which tradition said had been 
there before the English 
owned the land. The great 
wych-elms loving the moisture 
of the soil had grown to a 
rare size, and the blackthorn 
bushes flung about them long, knobby arms, that 
one curious in walking-sticks would love. Little 
lines of grass here and there gave space to the 
scrub oak. Its kingly relative is not indigenous 
to Erin, but tall fir-trees sent up their branchless 
stems, and through their spreading tops the 
slanting sunbeams fell upon two figures. 

Long time ago, near that same spot, a gentle 
-English girl, the youthful wife of a lord deputy, 
was sitting, when through the thicket evil eyes 
glared down upon her, and while she gazed in 
terror, her big mastiff saw the glaring eyes, and 
with one long sniff to be sure that it was his 
hereditary enemy who stood “ between the wind 
and his ”’—fidelity, crushed through the brush- 
wood and closed with the wolf, who would other- 
wise have left the lord deputy to mourn the 
day when he brought a gentle bride to share his 
lot, in what Sir Walter Raleigh was just about 
that time calling ‘the cursedest of all islands.”’ 

There were no wolves now, and no fair Saxon 
girl in coif and stomacher to be scared by them. 

Perhaps, in a land where garden cultivation 
was then scarcely known, she had been glad to 
gather the fore-bearers, as the Scotch say, of the 
ling, the wild thyme and the harebells that wore 
their softest tints in the rays of the declining sun, 





and held their own bravely among the ferns that 
clothed the clayey sides of the deep dell. 

At some time trees had grown in this hollow, 
since stumps were there overgrown with moss 
and bark. In winter, when the fir-tree tops shut 
out the light, and ‘rain-clouds hung above, the 
dell was like a cave; owls hooted in it and bats 
clung to its sides. 

On this hot August afternoon, while the 
wheat-ears were crackling and loosening their 
chaffy sheaths in the blaze; when the rabbits 
were keeping far back in their burrows for cool- 
ness, and the very birds were having a siesta 
wherever the leaves were thickest, Warnock and 
Forbes Ramsay were sitting on the old tree- 
stumps and talking. 

Warnock talked the most, for Forbes’ share in 
the conversation was small; but what he said was 
sore to hear, and not too easy to reply to. 

In the morning, Warnock had with difficulty 
induced him to return with him to his father’s 
house; and after their early dinner, in which 
Forbes scarcely joined, he had gone out with him 
again. 

Early next day he must proceed on his home- 
ward way, to be ready for the Sunday service. 
Only one such was customary in his meeting- 
house, but then the discourse had to be a long 
one—aye, very long, or the men and women who 
had gathered from distant places among the 
hill sides to “ hear sermon,” would deem them- 
selves starved and slighted. 

He had been urging Forbes to go home with 
him; he thought the crisp mountain air, the wind 
that brought the salt of the great Atlantic on its 
wings, would brace his nerves, and be a tonic to 
the terrible depression that was on him; but 
Forbes resisted the idea: 

“No, no, Mr. Warnock, you are very kind to 
ask me, but I’m no company for any one. What 
will I do with myself? Read? Study? Oh, 
no! I’ve done with that. I’m going to fish, 
angle, catch trout in the river and go on the 
lake and drag—drag for pollen, you know. 
wonder where the boat is I used to get long ago. 
I wish I could go back to that time, and be a 
fisherman, aye, or a cobbler; some one who never 
knew what it was to have an aim ” 

* My dear fellow, do you think no one ever 
met with adversity but yourself ?”’ 

“Certainly not.” 


~ 
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“Well, does every one who meets with dis- 
appointment sink under it in this way? Surely 
there is a meaning in what has befallen you. 
The sufferings of time may be stepping-stones to 
the triumphs of eternity. It all depends on the 
way we take them. If I remember rightly, it 
was that wise man, Lord Bacon, who said that 
‘ Ambition makes him that has it, active, earnest, 
and stirring, if it be not stopped; but if it get 
not its way it becometh malign and venomous.’ 
Now yours was too noble an ambition to be 
allowed so to degenerate because it partly missed 
its aim.”’ 

* And what other end is there for it than that 
which has come ? Disappointment and vacancy.” 

“St. Paul had much learning. [ don’t doubt 
but if he had lived now he could have won a 
fellowship, and he had afflictions and troubles 
enough, and you know what he said—that they 
were ‘light, and but for a moment, and that 
they worked out for us an eternal weight of 
glory.’ ” 

“T fail to see the necessary connection,” said 
Forbes. 

“Look at it in this way. We are all 
candidates for a never-ending life in a better 
world. We require to be getting ready for 
it, and the delights and the aims, aye, the very 
duties of this life draw us too much to earth. 
An overthrow such as you have met with, may 
well give you a strong practical start for eternity, 
and fasten you to the hold on religious principle 
that many a one never looks for until some great 
sorrow comes.” 

‘‘ Perhaps so, perhaps so,” replied the other. 
“T don’t think I am able to take in new ideas. 
They say that men who were stoned to death 
never felt anything after the stun of the first 
blow. That was desirable, and I feel stunned. 
Come,” he continued, rising, “ shall we move 
on? I can’t sit long at one time.” 

The landmarks of the wood were familiar to 
both of them, but walking was tedious through 
a dense growth of underwood, where bramble 
and ground-ivy wove themselves between clumps 
of dwarf blackthorn, and held hard by its long 
prickles. 

Conversation under such _ circumstances 
would have been difficult had either been 
inclined to talk; but silence seemed to suit 
Forbes Ramsay;-and as for Warnock, seldom 
during the many “considerings,” that had 
puckered his worn countenance did he feel him- 
self more puzzled. 

He had not dealt with such a mood as this 
before, and plainly he saw that long continuance 
in it would be a heavy strain upon a frame en- 
feebled by close study before the crush of dis- 
appointment came. Their way led by the river 
side, the same that flowed past the castle 
wall. 


It was spanned here by an old grey bridge, its 
sides covered with ivy which hung down in 
festoons casting their swaying shadows on the 
water that they almost touched. 

Crossing it, they walked along the opposite 
bank and bent their steps homewards. At one 
place where the river made a sudden bend, its 
waters thus sharply turned from their course 
formed a swift eddy, and foamed and gurgled as 
if in opposition to the onward course that never- 
— an invisible hand compelled them to 
take. 

This place, known as the Black Pool, was 
deep, and the bank above it abrupt and high. 
There was nothing inviting in its aspect, yet 
Forbes lingered so long looking down at the 
dark eddy, that Mr Warnock at last went on, 
saying it was getting late, and they would be 
expected in. 

‘““A nice place that to fish,” said Forbes. 

“What could you catch in sucha whirlpool ?” 

“Catch ? Why, just as much as you do in 
the whirl of life. That’s all you’ve any right to 
look for,” replied Forbes, with a mocking laugh. 

“ Heaven help us!” thought Warnock to 
himself, “ what is to be done with this poor 
fellow? He'll lose his senses if he goes on in 
this way.” 

Soon after they reached the house. Forbes, 
declining all supper save a long draught of milk, 
went to his room. 

Miss Jenny, always easily upset, had taken 
cold during the previous day’s unusual dissi- 
pation of driving and visiting; and old Mr. 
Ramsay, who seemed half stupefied by all that 
had befallen Forbes, went off to bed at an early 
hour. Mary Ramsay and Mr. Warnock were 
left alone. 

“You have not asked me about my friend, 
Ferguson, Mary?” he said to her. 

“How could I?” she said, “how could I 
speak of him before others, when you bound me 
to secrecy ?” 

‘‘T know, dear. I was not in earnest in 
saying that; but you will like to know that 
what I wanted to do about him is done. 
Some day I'll tell you all; but just now, as I led 
you to extend your hospitality to him, it’s best 
you should not know anything.” 

“T do not wish,” she said, wearily. “Iam 
glad you are satisfied; but my thoughts are 30 
sorely filled with Forbes, I forgot the young 
man had been here. What can we do to 
comfort Forbes ?” 

“Mary, dear, there’s just one comfort that I 
know—for him to submit to what has been 
allowed by Providence, and put the future into 
the hands of the Almighty. What would we 
have done, you and I, if we had not been able 
to do that ?” 

It was true; but Mary was feeling what 
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affectionate hearts have often felt—that it is 
harder to submit for those we deeply love than 
for ourselves; and that a sorrow we can keep in 
our own hearts and ask none to share, can be 
better borne than a common grief, which seems 
reflected back again from the knowledge that 
others are suffering with us. 

She and Warnock sat long and talked. He 
was to leave early in the morning, and when at 
length they went quietly upstairs, and Mary, 
bidding him a good night, slipped down the 
passage that led to her room, Warnock ascended 
by another short flight of steps, to a small room 
that had been prepared for him, next to that 
occupied by Forbes. 

Passing the door of this room, he saw a light 
through the keyhole, and pausing a moment, 
heard Forbes’ voice either reading or talking in 
a low tone. After some hesitation he tapped 
and gently asked if he might go in. 

But Forbes’ attention was not so easily caught, 
and twice Warnock tapped and spoke more 
loudly, before he said, ‘“‘ Come in.” 

He was lying on his bed dressed as he had 
been. ‘* My head’s aching,” he said to Warnock ; 
“T can’t sleep.” 

“Not likely, lying in that way. Undress 
yourself, man, and go to bed properly, and then 
you'll sleep. Let me feel your head: is it hot? 
—there,” and dipping a towel in water, he laid it 
on Forbes’ burning forehead. “I used to be 
very ill with my head one time, and nothing 
did me as much good as a cold cloth on it,” 
then drawing a water-pitcher over beside him, 
he prepared to keep up the cooling process. 

“The fire is farther in,” said Forbes: “ ice 
would not cool this burning mortification. You 
don’t know what this disaster has been to me.” 

“TI do not. Every heart knows its own 
bitterness, and, perhaps, in this one blow is 
gathered up to you, all such tumult as for years 
has kept my spirit among harassments that seem 
interminable. I have always thought [ could 
bear one mighty shock better.” 

“T can’t,” said Forbes, turning restlessly 
away. 

From very early years Reuben Warnock had 
been influenced by religious principle, and his 
standard of thought and of action had been 
drawn from Revelation more than from man’s 
philosophy. Toa superficial observer he seemed 
a quaint, dry man, careless of externals, and 
slightly humorous. But under this there lay 
the high qualities that ancient knighthood 
called its own. The days when such brought 
recompense in the outward badge of honour may 
be gone, and the age we live in be called 
* material” and “ mercenary” in the race for 
wealth that its vast commerce has induced; 
but faithful love, and unswerving honour, pur- 
suing their high aim through patient years of 


life, far away from observation, and cheered by 
little save the consciousness of rectitude, is 
honoured still when brought to light, and the 
simple record of such lives still finds some spirits 
kindred to them in their sympathy. A strong, 
natural reserve kept Warnock silent on the 
highest themes, at times when other men with 
the same religious feelings would have avowed 
their sentiments. But as years rolled on, that 
inner life, which, if it be true, must ever widen 
and deepen, had done so with him, and more 
and more when he spoke of sacred things it was 
as one who “ knew.” 

But the expression was not frequent. In the 
present day, with its ready and free interchange 
of ideas on almost all subjects, it would perhaps 
have been said of him that his reticence was too 
severe, his testimony small, yet when the need 
arose, that testimony was never wanting. 

“Forbes, my man,” said he, as after inducing 
him to take his clothes off and lie down in bed, 
he bathed his head again ; “did you ever think 
of the comfort there is in the sympathy of 
the Holy One, who was in all points tempted 
like as we are ?” 

“ That’s one of the generalities of Scripture,” 
replied Forbes; “it does not include trouble 
like mine.” 

“Tt includes a sorer disappointment; even 
the being deserted and disowned by those we 
love in the very time of our deepest sorrow. 
Look up to the Blessed One, Forbes, and ask 
Him to soothe you. You're young to trouble, 
and maybe never proved His power. It’s when 
the great storms of life arise that it’s mostly 


shown. He’s as ready to say ‘ Peace, be still,’ 


as He was when the disciples wakened Him 
because the tempest was raging around.” 

“ Soothe,” said Forbes, “to soothe. That’s a 
restful notion to anyone who can take it in.” 

“¢ Like as one whom his mother comforteth, 
so will I comfort you, saith the Lord,’ there’s 
another idea,” said Warnock ; “ I can’t tell you 
all those words say to me, for my mother was 
like an angel in her womanly power of comfort. 
1 seem to feel it when I think of her.” So he 
spoke on, striving to pour oil and wine into the 
wounded mind; and when, at length, Forbes 
seemed tranquil and inclined to sleep, Warnock 
softly slipped away. 

It was sultry August weather, and gently 
laying back the latticed casement of the little 
room that had been prepared for him, he leaned 
out “ to catch the cool night air.” 

The night was now far spent, and the hushed 
darkness that precedes daybreak was around. 
A short time now, and he should be on his 
homeward way. He wondered whether, if he 
fell asleep, he would awake in time; and as he 
thought of this, out of the darkness, somewhere 
from among the old apple-trees in the garden, 
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came the clear notes of a bird. A liquid, silvery 
all, just once uttered, and then ceasing, as if 
the bird were startled at its own temerity in 
being the first to waken up a sleeping world. 
A pause, and it whistled again, “‘ Whoo, whoo— 
he, he, he—whoo, whoo, he, he, he.”” The effect 
was thrilling in its cheery buoyancy amidst the 
still and sultry darkness. 

“Even so,” thought Warnock, “ He giveth 
songs in the night season, and if the night 
cometh there is also the morning, and the call 
is still, ‘ Return,’—‘ Come.’” 

He laid down and slept for an hour or two, 
and then, after a hurried breakfast and a con- 
ference with Mary, during which he strove to 
lessen her uneasiness about Forbes, and to press 
upon her such comfort as the matter might 
admit of, he and the old brown horse were 
again making their way across the country. 

It was not a cheerful journey, unless so far it 
was cheered by his own indomitable determi- 
nation to make the best of things. There was 
trouble both ends of the way, and he had but 
left the Ramsays in the gloom of Forbes’ 
calamity, to meet Honora with her young beauty 
shadowed, and her gentle dignity bowed down 
by her lover’s banishment and her father’s 
failing health and fortune. 

The shadows of evening were falling, as, 
turning wearily the last bend in the road, 
Warnock rested his eyes lovingly on the outline 
of his cottage, with its thatched roof and white- 
washed wails. The peaceful days he had spent 
there, the studious mornings and quiet evenings, 
the little comforts that satisfied his simple 
wants, and the contentedness there was in Rosy 
Crooks’ faithful service, all combined to make 
up for him that homelike feeling which grandeur 
cannot create, nor money buy, and without 
which a very palace may, to heart and affection, 
be like a desert waste. 

There at the little gate in front stood Rosy’s 
rather Amazonian form. Not idly. Knitting 
in hand, she gazed along the road to catch the 
first glimpse of the master she was watching 
for. Surely unless something unheard of had 
happened, he would be home to-night; for this 
was Saturday, and what if all the hearers went 
to-morrow to the meeting-house to hear the 
‘“‘sarmon,” and there was no one to preach it! 
She knitted all the harder at the notion. Her 
master’s honour was her own, and it stirred her 
indignation to think that by any possibility, 
exception could be taken to aught he did or 
failed to do. 

Rosy Crooks lived before the “rights of 
women” had become a familiar sound; but she 
had exercised them in anticipation, and she took 
on her some of the duties of a man, for the 
benefit of her master. 

Here he was at last ! 
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To her infinite relief the moving shadow she 
had been watching shaped itself into the master 
and James Fairley’s horse and the admirable gig. 
The gig had stood the journey, then, and was 
holding together still. She knew it would. It 
was Mr. Warnock himself raised the doubt 
about it; and as for the wheels, she hadn’t been 
spinning at her own wheel so long without 
knowing what virtue was in goose-grease. 

Her welcome, if it betook of the partial 
sternness characteristic of her, was, never- 
theless, very real, and the almost haughty way 
in which she referred to his doubts as to the 
stability of the gig, and the proved superiority 
of her own opinions on the subject, made 
Mr. Warnock laugh as he certainly had not 
done since he saw her last. 

“An I trysted wi’ James Fairley,” she said, 
“to be here by seven o’clock for the beastie. 
He ax’ed me was I sure ye’d be here, an I sayed 
was he no a sensible man, to think that ye 
wadna bring the horse back wi’ ye! Ses he, ‘ But 
maybe the ministhur ’ll no come hissel.’ The 
fule body! as I tould him, did iver ye lave them 
wantin their discoorse? I was that huffed at 
him. Eh, but there, he’s comin’ in the gate! 
Ye needna say I waz tellin’ ye, sir.” 

cd Me * *~ 


With all the speed she could command, 
Honora, after the last hurried parting with 
Fergus, hastened along the shore, and up the 
rather steep ascent to the castle. She found 
the door just as it had been left, and she and 
Rory entered unobserved. 

Putting out the lights in the drawing-room, 
she went quietly up the stairs, followed by the 
great. dog, who seemed to understand as well as 
she did that there was to be no noise. 

Placing on the landing table the little lamp 
she carried, and, signing to Rory to sit down, 
she softly opened the door of her father’s room. 
A tall rush-light, sheltered within a great 
japanned bucket, stood upon the floor, and 
through the round holes that pierced the 
bucket’s sides, bars of sickly light lay across 
tne room, such being the contrivance that 
served our grandfathers as the handy night- 
light does their descendants. Rory, who would 
have one look in, blinked disapprovingly and 
went back again; perhaps even to him there 
was a suggestion of nightmare in those pale 
glaring eyes of light in the bucket’s sides. 

Satisfied that her father was sleeping quietly, 
Honora went to her room, and on the sheepskin 
mat outside her door lay Rory. 

Next day Mr. O’Donnell came down to break- 
fast as usual, and said he was quite well, though 
certainly his looks scarcely supported ‘the asser- 
tion; but on the following day, after sitting 
writing all the afternoon, when the evening 
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breeze brought coolness with it, he asked 
Honora to go with him to the shore that they 
might enjoy it. 

Rory, who as a matter of course was with 
them, kept begging for a stick to be thrown, to 
give him an object for going into the water, and 
Mr. O'Donnell, sitting down on a projecting 
rock that the ripple was just reaching, began to 
gratify his desire. 

The stick had been thrown and brought back 
several times, and Honora, to avoid the shower 
that always accompanied its surrender, had 
moved farther on, when along the sands she saw 
a figure advancing, and soon it proved to be the 
buxom, well-dressed form of Mrs. Nancy Kirby, 
housekeeper at Millfield. 

Honora’s heart throbbed as she recognised 
her, for though she had formerly, when Honora 
was a little girl, been one of their own domestics, 
she was not in the habit of coming to see them, 
and being evidently on her way now to Castle 
Donnell, her unusual appearance must surely 
betoken something concerning Fergus. It was 
not so, however, for her errand was not to give 
information, but to ask for it. 

Mr. Mclver allowed no absenteeism among 
his domestics, and if anyone was to live with 
him they must submit to him, that was certain; 
so from the time Job Kirby gave up his own 
cottage, and with his wife went to live in “ the 
big house,” Nancy was but little away from 
her household duties, which if not very heavy, 
were at any rate pretty constant. 

Every Sunday she went out, but Job being a 
Presbyterian, and the church and meeting-house 
far apart, even on that day she did not see her 
former employers, for whom, nevertheless, she 
kept up a warm feeling of attachment. 

Her sudden appearance now filled Honora 
with apprehensions. Some fresh evil had surely 
befallen Fergus, and she had come to tell them. 
She had better know all herself first, out of her 
father’s hearing, and as she advanced to meet 
this messenger of ill, before her mental vision 
there arose a picture of Fergus arrested and 
brought back, as she had so lately seen the poor 
prisoner who spoke French so well, and gave 
his promise on the word of a gentleman. 

Moralists tells us “that if mortal eye could 
trace the consequences of a single wrong action 
through a long succession of years, could see the 
circle of its results growing in width, and not 
losing in distinctness, the mortal conscience 
would be aghast.” 

The consequences of Fergus Mclver’s folly 
were already circling round most of those who 
cared for him, and when Honora and Nancy 
Kirby met, they were both suffering from the 
same dread as to his fate. 

Each seemed to know what the other feared, 
and for a moment neither spoke. Then Honora’s 


increasing pallor startled Mrs. Kirby. ‘Miss 
O’Donnell, dear, you’re not ill, are you? What 
is it’s wrong with you ?” 

‘“‘ What have you got to tell me, Nancy ¢ 
said, striving to be very calm. 

“Tell you, dear lamb,” said the other; 
“nothing at all. I came to ask you could you 
tell me aught of Master Fergus ?” 

“T thought you were bringing me some ill 
news of him,” said Honora, feeling suddenly as 
if she must sit down. “I have not seen you for 
a long time, Nancy; sit down, and tell me how 
you are, and Job.” 

Mrs. Kirby did as she was told; her range of 
ideas suddenly enlarged, for woman’s wit is keen 
about such matters as concern the heart. 
Honora’s agitation, though so well suppressed, 
was not unseen by her. Long friendship and 
companionship did not account for it; nor to her 
who loved the lad so well, did it seem strange 
that Miss Honora, stately as she was and beau- 
tiful, should have given her heart to “Master 
Fergus. 

Gently she told her what had happened at 
Millfield. How the English officer had searched 
the house; though she, not knowing that he 
meant any ill to Master Fergus, had told him 
the young gentleman had gone over to Castle 
Donnell. Then of Mr. Mclver’s angry en- 
counter with the officer, in the avenue. His 
gestures showed it plainly, though he was too 
far off for her to hear his words: “ But, oh, didn’t 
she hear him when he came in? She just told 
Job she didn’t think she’d stand much more 
such conduct. Job was a peaceable man, but, 
any way, fe was not in tohear it. But, let that 
go. What she slipped over about was, that Mr. 
Fergus had never come home since that morning. 
His uncle and he had angry words the night 
before; she feared the master had been very 
rough with him. Anyway, since that morning 
they had not seen him, and, Mr. Mclver being 
away to-day she just got a chance to run over 
and ask at Castle Donnell if they knew where 
he was.” 

That Honora did not, and so she told her; 
but added that she believed Fergus was safe, 
though they were not likely to see him for some 
time. Nancy Kirby readily understood that 
when such a thing conld be as that an order had 
come from Dublin Castle for his arrest, the less 
that was said or known of his whereabouts the 
better; so she was satisfied with the general 
assurances that Honora gave her, for, as she 
said, “‘ The days were evil, and it was best whiles 
to be ignorant, for a body never knew rightly 
what questions they might be asked.” 

As for Mr. Mclver, sen., he asked none. 
How much he afterwards learned of his nephew’s 
past folly or after-fate, no one ever knew, for he 
was never known to speak of ltim. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


“As vanquished'Erin wept beside the Boyne’s ill-fated 
river, 

She saw where Discord in the tide had droppei his 

_ loaded quiver ; 
‘ Lis hid,’ shs cried, ‘ye venomed darts where mortal 
_ eyemay shun you, 

Lie hid, for, oh, the stain of hearts that bled for me is 

ou you!’” 


“Ir is indispensable for our Government to 
destroy the British monarchy,” wrote Napoleon 
Buonaparte to the French Directory, in Sept., 
1797. “Let us concentrate all our activity on 
the marine and destroy England; that done, 
and Europe is at our feet.” 

But the good providence of God ordered 
events quite otherwise, and the “silver streak,” 
that divided England from her enemies, was as 
sufficient to frustrate them, as though the whole 
wide world, from northern pole to south, had 
lain between. One vulnerable spot was to be 
found, one place to strike at. Itlay in Ireland, 
where for years, by every means in their power, 
the French Government had striven to gain 
their ends by widening the breach between the 
malcontents and their rulers. 

It was an easy task: the native Irish were 
ready to join any power that would help to 
drive the hated Saxon from the land. Stronger 
heads than theirs had been turned by the false 
cries and meteor glare of the French Revolution. 
* Liberty,” no law to threaten or restrain them. 
* Equality,” the land their own; to squat upon 
the tields the English had made fat, and grow 
corn to feed their whisky stills. Such ideas 
suit the Celtic idiosyncracy, and the notion of a 
good scrimmage first, in which the French were 
to fight, while they burned and murdered only, 
heightened their attraction. 

Yet, strange to say, it was among the des- 
cendants of the Scotch and English settlers, in 
Ulster, that the seditious organisation was first 
formed ; among people who had profited by the 
very circumstances which the Irish sought to 
avenge as wrongs, They comprised most of 
the respectable and educated people who joined 
the “‘ United Irishmen,” so called, because then, 
for the first time, Roman Catholics and Pres- 
byterians were to be seen in the pursuit of one 
common object. 

Before long nearly all the Roman Catholics, 
who formed about three-fourths of the entire 
population of Ireland, became implicated in the 
movement; and, while its chiefs avowed its 
character to be purely political, with the 
multitude it became a strife of opposing 
religions, and innocent children aud unoffending 
women were tortured and killed by the des- 
cendants of those whose faith Cromwell had 
proscribed. ‘There were men among the leaders 


of the insurrection whose cultivation and 
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intelligence might well have inspired them with 
juster ideas: O’Connor, Tone, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, and others; but the excitement and 
intense party spirit of the time warped and 
blinded their judgment. 

Before their eyes the ancient monarchy of 
France had fallen amid hideous carnage. The 
Reign of Terror had passed, and they had seen, 
as has been eloquently said, “the proprietors 
and magistrates of the greatest civilised country 
in Europe, driven from their homes by the 
daggers of assassins, and our shores covered as 
with the wreck of a tempest, with old men, 
women, and children, and ministers of religion, 
flying before the ferocity of their countrymen, 
as before an army of invading barbarians.” 

This was the rule it was sought to establish in 
Ireland. The rule that had brought France to 
national bankruptcy, and while waging war on 
all hands with unoffending states and kingdoms, 
had spilled the blood of her own people like 
water, and had banished from her soil the nobles 
of rank, of literature, and of science. 

The British Government was slow in perceiving 
the magnitude of the danger that threatened 
Ireland. Their information was vague, and was, 
perhaps, less assiduously sought for than might 
have been advantageous; but towards the close 
of 1796 their attention was unmistakably 
attracted by the sailing from Brest of the 
expedition which had for some time been pre- 
paring there. 

Twenty-five thousand troops under the re- 
nowned Hoche sailed from that port in December, 
and though many contradictory reports were 
industriously spread as to the object of this ex- 
pedition: one time that it was to operate against 
Portugal; again, that it was meant for the West 
Indies; the British Government rightly deemed 
that Ireland was its destination. 

‘'wo months before, Lord Wellesley had 
written of Ireland to Mr. Pitt, “ That to neglect 
the defence of that country is to ensure the con- 
quest of this. . . . A revolution in Ireland would 
be the infallible consequence of the landing of 
even a small force there. . . . My great fear isa 
blow in Ireland before sufficient preparation has 
been made for our defence in that most vulner- 
able, and at the same time, mortal, part.” 

This blow was averted by the same power that 
had unce before saved Britain from a foreign foe. 
From the hour the ships left Brest, they met 
mists, storms, and tempests; they were battered, 
damaged, and dispersed. One ship struck on a 
rock near Ushant; one fell in with the British 
squadron and was sunk; two were lost in a storm. 
A part only of the expedition reached Bantry 
Bay, but the violence of the weather rendered it 
impossible for troops to land on such a coast, and 
Hoche, after some wonderful escapes, got ashore 
on the Island of Rhé. Alison says of this event, 
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“that if ever Providence interferes in human 
affairs, otherwise than by the energy which it 
infuses into the cause of justice, and the moral 
laws to which the deeds of free agents are 
rendered subservient, its protection never 
appeared in so remarkable a manner since the 
winds and the waves, two hundred years before, 
dispersed the Spanish Armada.” 

With truth was it said at the time: “ The 
goodness of Providence has exhibited to us a 
second Armada.” 

There was no doubt now as to the intentions 
of the French Directory, and the British Govern- 
ment were no longer remiss in their guard upon 
Ireland. From this time every move of the 
insurrectionary party was known to them, never 
more certainly than when revealed by the paid 
informers, who were readily found among their 
members. 

In less than a year from the failure of Hoche’s 
expedition, another of a similar nature, and for 
a similar purpose, was prepared, and in the Texel 
the brave De Winter organised the armament 
that has made Camperdown a name to be 
remembered. 

Before this time the position of Protestants in 
Ireland had become one of anxiety and uneasi- 
ness. They felt as if the ground below them was 
undermined, and no one could tell at what point 
an explosion might break out. 


* * ae a cd 


It was the morning of the 11th of October, 
1797, and Rosy Crooks being engaged in some 
domestic occupation outside the back door of her 
master’s cottage, was glad to find that the wind 
“rustling forth,” seemed likely to fulfil her very 
reasonable wish that she might have good drying 
for her laundry work on the hedge hard by; when 
glancing at the hedge as she thought so, she saw 
a pair of eyes looking at her from the other side 
of it. With aninward exclamation—for she was 
a woman far too self-contained ever to say out loud 
much that she ought not—she started, and 
looked again. There was something furry above 
the eyes, and the next instant she recognised 
Phil the fiddler. 

“The keeking body! But he nearly scared 
me! What brings him here about the house o’ 
a ministhur wha needs na fiddlin’? I’m sayin’, 
gude man, I’m sayin’, ye’re awar’ we need nane 
0’ yer fiddlin’ here; an’ if ye’re wantin’ the 
masthur, he’s no abroad yit.” 

Phil made his best bow, and plucked at the 
edge of his hareskin cap, which, with the bright, 
beadlike eyes below, seen just over the whinny 
hedge, had justified Rosy Crooks’ inward fear, 
as she asked herself what that was? 

He knew it was well to propitiate Rosy, and, if 
she had been Miss O’Donnell herself, the repre- 
sentative to him of all high and majestic woman- 


hood, he could not have inquired with more 
deference if “ His riv’rince wuz well, an’ would 
he be up afther a bit?” 

“ Misthur Warnock’s just about rising at this 
time,” replied Rosy, with importance, “an’ if 
he’s no got ony ither engagement, I’m no doubt- 
ful but he can see ye.” 

This was the important style in which she 
always spoke of the master to those whom she 
considered her inferiors, he being the sun and 
centre of her earthly existence. 

Phil had not often talked with her, but his 
natural shrewdness interpreted her ways cor- 
rectly, and he felt that his best policy was 
humility, so he withdrew through the little gate, 
and seating bimself on the bank of the road out- 
side, awaited the course of events. 

Nor was he detained long, for Mr. Warnock 
had heard his voice through the open gable 
window of his chamber, at the end of the cottage, 
and he knew something unusual must have 
brought Phil about the place at that early hour. 
Hurrying himself into his clothes, he went out 
at the front door, and looked round. 

Phil, who had been keeping a look-out through 
the hedge, soon appeared, and after “ making 
his manners,” as he called it, with bow and 
scrape, he managed that Mr. Warnock should 
know, without his putting it in words, that he 
wanted him to walk down the road with him. 
When a few steps had taken them, as he thought, 
clear of the keen eyes and ears of Rosy Crooks, 
he stopped, and facing round to Mr. Warnock, 
said,— 

“I’m wantin’ ye to teil Miss O’Donnell, sir. 
Ye see I cannaaye be breakin’ my fiddle-strings, 
an’ gangin’ till her for guts. I’m wantin’ ye to 
tell her that he’s got off; The Hare, you know, 
sir. Hesent her the word hisself. He sayed 
he knowed she’d be glad till hear it. He’s 
escapit! he’s escapit, sir! he’s awa’ till France!” 
and the little man, as he reached the closing joy- 
ful words, was actually crying with excitement 
and delight. 

At first, Mr. Warnock scarcely knew what he 
meant. So much had happened since the episode 
of the bound prisoner whom Honora had insisted 
on dining, that the incident had grown dim 
in his mind; and, when it did become clear, he 
felt as if Phil’s confidence assumed a sympathy 
on his own part with the cause that became 
every day more an object of detestation to loyal 

ople. 

‘*T’ll tell her, Phil; yes, ll tell her. But these 
rebels are destroying the country; it might be 
well if they were all caught. I don’t see what 
the end of it will be.” 

* Ach, yer riv’rance, dear!” said Phil, in an 
insinuating tone, “ sure, ye’d like to live in a 
free counthry yersel!” 

“T do live in a free country, Phil, and so do 
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you. Haven’t you been free all your life to go 
about the country as you please? Fiddling, or 
not fiddling, as you like, and no man ever forcing 
you to do a day’s work, unless you chose?” 

Pe Thrue for ye, sir; but ye see I could na’ work 
wl me leg,” and he looked down at the short 
and drawn-together limb. 

“T don’t say that you could; but I say that 
you have been free to please yourself, whether 
you worked or fiddled. What freedom do you 
want more than you have?” : 

_ Phil was silent. Utterly unreasonable poli- 
ticians are not scarce even now, so we need not 
wonder at him. 

He declined Mr. Wariock’s kindly-pressed 
invitation to breakfast, out of deference to Rosy 
Crooks, to whom he felt he would be unwelcome. 

“She had no great fancy for ‘ papishers,’ at 
any time, an’ then that fiddler body, wi’ his 
skirling an’ his scraping, an’ folk that might hae 
discretion footin’ it like fules; she liked wark wi’ 
profit in it, an’ there was unco’ little in that!” 

And yet some breakfast would have been a 
comfort to poor Phil, for the keen wind before 
which the curlews were flying so swiftly land- 
ward would have restored the jaded appetite of 
an epicure, and Phil had been for some time 
feeling its power as he crossed the hills from a 
secluded glen, where, the night before, ‘‘ The 
Boys” had met, and received, along with other 
intelligence, the news that ‘The Hare” had 
escaped from gaol. 

The trial of this man, Delaney, who was 
specially noted by the Government, had been 
postponed in the hope of obtaining from him 
information which it was certain he could give as 
to the projected rising. He, however, had probably 
found a sympathiser among the prison officials, 
for he got safely out of the country. This fact 
had been communicated on the previous night 
to the Ribbon Lodge, of which Phil was a 
member, and to him was committed the message 
for Miss O’ Donnell, whose humane treatment of 
Delaney led that person to believe that the 
intelligence would be welcome to her. 

As for Phil himself, he was certainly not 
getting much good from the state of the country. 
There was little going on that called for his 
fiddling, and though when he went into any 
farmer’s house at dusk, and sitting down, gave 
them for an hour or two the best music his 
fiddle could produce, he was sure afterwards of 
a supper and a shake-down of clean straw in the 
chimney corner ; still this scarcely made a living, 
and it was about all his art could procure for 
him at present. There were no merry-makings 
now; the people’s thoughts were on other 
things ; the land was soon to be their own again, 
and everyone was to be rich. 

As Phil turned to go down the road again he 
cast a wistful look in Mr. Warnock’s face, and 
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said: “ Ye’ve no’ heerd a word of the young 
master yet, sir, or ye’d be telling me ?” 

“Not a word, Phil, no letter yet; but,— 
there’s not much time lost yet,—not much,” in 
the tone of one averring what he at the same 
time scarcely believed himself. 

“ Ah, well, sir,” said Phil, as he hobbled off ; 


“he’s not ketched. Safe an’ sure he’s not 
ketched, or our boys would have heerd it some 
way.” 

A little further on, and Phil sat down on a 
road-side stone, and taking off his neck a 
woollen scarf, he wound it tightly round his 
shrunken body, to still by such pressure as it 
might give the hungry pangs that every blast 
of the keen wind seemed to increase. Then 
facing it again, he murmured to himself, “I 
wisht I knew what road they’re comin’. But 
an they have that wind at their backs they'll 
not be long about it !” 

It was-curious that at a time when, as com- 
pared with our own, intercourse was limited and 
communication slow, the movements of the 
Dutch fleet were so well known. On board the 
ships which composed it, was a large body of 
French troops destined for the support of the 
Irish insurgents, and all this was well-known 
even in that secluded district, and by such an 
inconsiderable atom of humanity as Phil, the 
fiddler. Up toa certain point the information 
possessed by the United Irishmen was correct. 
They knew that these ships, crowded with 
soldiers, were lying off the coast of Holland, 
waiting only for a fair wind to cross to Ireland; 
but the Dutch Admiral, with all his bravery, 
was too wise to put to sea in such weather, 
encumbered as he was; and while the con- 
spirators watched the wind, thinking with every 
change that the favourable hour had come, the 
Dutch Admiral had meantime received orders 
to disembark the troops for the present, and to 
take the ships to the harbour of Brest for 
shelter. There it was that the English fleet 
crossed the German Ocean with such speed 
that the Dutch ships were beaten and made 
prizes of before they had left sight of their 
own shores. 

The sun had not gone down, when their brave 
Admiral de Winter, after a tremendous fight, 
struck his flag to the English, and the tempest 
that in its birth had raised little Phil’s hopes as 
it whispered among the whin hedges round 
Mr. Warnock’s mountain home, came down in 
its fury on the remnant of the Dutch ships, and 
shattered and sunk any that British guns had 
not destroyed before. 

“T'll be back some time to-morrow, Rosy,” 
said Mr. Warnock, as he buttoned his great- 
coat and fixed his hat firmly on his head, before 
setting out that same afternoon to walk to 
Castle Donnell. 
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He was not altogether unexpected there, for 
the last time he had seen the O'Donnell he 
promised him that before the week was out he 
would go down and dine with him, and remain 
for the night, as had been his custom; though 
less frequently of late, for in his own words he 
had been “no company for anyone this while 
a A shock had come upon him which 

roke down even his manly cheerfulness and 
determination to make the best of things and to 
look always on their brightest side; for that 
which had come to pass had no bright side, 
either to him or to others involved in it, and 
the consciousness of their suffering had deepened 
his own distress. 

It was a dreary afternoon, cold enough for 
January instead of October, and the shortened 
daylight was made shorter still by masses of 
black cloud that the wind was driving up from 
seaward. On the bare hill pasture the sheep 
were seeking shelter behind the boulder-stones 
that strewed it. Overhead great flocks of rooks 
circled and cawed their loudest, and the plaintive 
cry of the curlew coming hastily to land presaged 
a stormy night. 

Mr. Warnock was a rapid walker, and having 
left his home rather later in the day than he 
had intended, he strode quickly on to overtake 
time, as unless he were at the castle some 
time before the dinner hour he might not have 
a chance of speaking to Honora alone. 

As he reached the mountain road at the head 
of the glen, the wind suddenly ceased, and the 
effect of the partial calm thus quickly produced 
was so peculiar that Warnock paused and looked 
around. Overhead, and all round the horizon, 
the sky was covered by black clouds almost 
without a rift, when suddenly to westward the 
heavy blackness parted, and revealed a blood-red 
sun half-way below the sea. An angry light 
seemed flung upon the water, before, dark as 
the sky had been. Great bars of lurid light 
were thrown across the sea, and then the curtain 
fell again, the black clouds closed, and a gust 
of wind rising almost more rapidly than it had 
ceased, nearly took Warnock off his feet and 
made him glad to seek the shelter of the glen. 

On reaching the castle he found that Honora 
and her father had seen the same curious 
spectacle that he had stood to gaze at, and the 
O’Donnell, whose nerves were evidently not 
what they had been, seemed to view it with 
some apprehension, as though from its being 
unusual and remarkable it might be a presage 
of evil. 

Honora gently ridiculed such an idea, and he 
defended it from the evil nature of the times 
and the apparent nearness of alarming events. 
That day London papers had reached them, and 
there was no doubt that the great Dutch fleet, 
twenty-four vessels strong, all crowded with 


French soldiery, was lying just opposite’ the 
British coast, and might at any time pour into 
Ireland a force, that joined with the rebels who 
were waiting for them, would overcome any 
opposition loyal men could make. 

Warnock’s knowledge of public affairs being 
rather less recent, he was not until then aware 
that things had become so critical, but he re- 
minded the O’Donnell that the Dutchmen would 
have to settle with the British Fleet before they 
got across to Ireland. 

“That is what I have been thinking of,” 
said the other, “and that strange look in the 
sun may betoken that they have had an action.” 

“Well, papa,” said Honora, in a rallying 
tone, “the sun does not tell you which side has 
won; but I am sure if they have been fighting 
at all, it is the British.” 

How true Honora’s lightly spoken words 
were, they knew afterwards, when the event of 
that day filled England with rejoicing, and by 
the disappointment they caused to the United 
Irishmen, drove them into premature and _ ill- 
concerted action, for the battle of Camperdown 
was at its height when that blood-red sun went 
down. 

The wind that had been so high all day 
seemed rather to increase as night drew on. 

“ How I dislike to hear it roaring so in the 
chimney,” said Honora, as they sat round the 
fire. 

“T can scarcely say I join with you in that,” 
said her father, ‘for I always sleep well in a 
storm. It seems a curious thing, but all my life 
it has been the same, a high wind makes me 
drowsy. Several times during a great storm 
at night, when other people were awake, and 
perhaps going about in alarm, I have been like 
one of the Seven Sleepers. I really think,” 
said he, rising from his chair, “the influence 
is on me now, and | have been very wakeful 
lately.” 

“ Better yield to it, papa, and get a good 
sound sleep,” said Honora. 

“T think I will,——Warnock, like a good 
fellow, will you excuse me if I go to bed? I 
know if I don’t I shall fall asleep in my chair, 
and that only breaks any chance of a good 
night.” 

“T don’t think papa is at all well,” said 
Honora, after he left, ‘‘ sometimes he tells me 
he has been awake all night.” 

“Has any fresh anxiety come upon him, do 
you think ?’ asked Warnock. 

“ Not that I know of; but he seems nervous 
and apprehensive, I don’t know why.” 

“‘T have a little pleasant news for you, at any 
rate,’’ said Warnock, and in another minute he 
would have been glad if he had prefaced his 
news more cautiously, for by the sudden flush 
that overspread Honora’s snowy neck and 
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crimsoned her fair brow, and by the quick light 
that shone in her deep blue eyes, Warnock saw 
that she thought he was about to give her 
tidings of Fergus. It grieved him to mark how 
chilled and disappointed she looked whilst 
striving to be interested in what he told her. 
He had meant to qualify it with some of his 
own half - uneasy reflections upon the strange 
way in which they both found their sympathies 
drawn towards the representatives of a cause 
they abhorred; but these ideas disappeared 
before the sadness that settled upon Honora’s 
countenance as she said she was pleased to know 
poor Delaney had escaped; but she had thought 
perhaps the news might be of Fergus. 

With a suddenness of impulse unusual to 
him, Mr. Warnock left his seat, and going over 
beside the couch Honora sat on, he bent down 
on one knee, and gazing in her face, he said,— 

“Miss Honora, my dear, you had better give 
that matter up. Do just try and be sensible. 
It’s from friendship I speak. If I hadn’t known 
you almost from an infant I would not make so 
free; but I can’t see you pining away the very 
bloom of your youth on an uncertainty and not 
ask you to try and disentangle yourself. Do 
think of Fergus McIver only as a friend, and a 
very erring and foolish friend. Call your 
thoughts and feelings home again, and wait till 
Providence brings in your way someone worthy 
of your respect.” 

The suddenness of this address startled 
Honora out of all power of reply, and Warnock, 
who had but partly opened out a train of 
thought that had lately been familiar, went on— 

“You see, Miss Honora dear, it isn’t as if I 
didn’t know what life-long waiting is, how it 
wears out a strong heart and saddens the bravest 
spirit. The uncertainty, the hopes raised and 
dashed away, the fear and the suspense; all 
ending often, generally, I may say, in a blank 
that as to this life has no future. There’s no good 
in it,” said he, rising and walking about the 
room to hide his emotion, “ except the good of 
trial, of training; it may be well to find it is 
good to have been afflicted, but it’s not well 
to lay out affliction for ourselves by misplacing 
our affections.” 


* % * * * 


It has been mentioned that some time before 
this Mr. Warnock had met with a great sorrow. 
Never in his life had he been so nearly over- 
whelmed. In the depth of his distress a 
common need, some would call it a common 
weakness, of human nature came upon him. He 
wanted someone to speak to about his grief, 
someone to take counsel with, to help his mental 
vision in the Egyptian darkness that oppressed 
it, and search if any ray leading to light and 
mercy could be found. 
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Rosy Crooks, with her hard-headed sense and 
half-stern shrewdness, was no use here. Doubt- 
less, she had helped him in some bye-gone 
struggles; but he needed some softer, more 
sensitive nature to assist him to probe this 
poignant grief, and see if aught but grief lay 
in it. In this sore need Honora’s friendship 
came to his relief. He wrung out the full cup 
of his anguished thoughts to her,—the very act 
of telling them was a relief, and brought up as 
she had been in a less stern theology than his 
communion owned, it was not without effect 
that in her simple way, but with the deepest 
sympathy, she opposed the tenets that in 
their hold upon him were wounding him the 
most. 

And thus it came to pass that when Warnock 
made this sudden appeal to her about Fergus, 
she turned it aside as regarded herself; for she 
knew the whole history of Warnock’s life 
now, and taking up the allusion to his own 
experience, replied to him when he paused, by 
saying,— 

“‘T never thought that you regretted your 
engagement to Mary Ramsay ?” 

“Regretted! No, I don’t mean that. Her 

love is one of the best gifts life ever brought to 
me, and might well make any man better. But 
I mean you don’t know what you.are entering 
on. Think of waiting and hoping against hope 
for half a lifetime, and after all, ending in 
disappointment! And then I am nobody; but 
you, with your birth and your beauty and your 
talents? Yes, but I will say it, it’s only the 
simple truth. Who is there fit to match with 
you, Miss O’Donnell? And you fling all away, 
and your peace of mind as well, and spend the 
bloom of your youth and your priceless love 
upon . 
He said no more, for Honora had risen from 
her seat. Pale and calm, she drew up her 
stately figure, and confronting Warnock as he 
paced excitedly about, se said,— 

“Doubtless your friendship excuses all you 
say, but no more. I claim the right of every 
free-born girl to give my love as I will, and of 
every true woman to hold to it. Talk to me of 
misplacing my affections! I scarcely remember 
the time when they were not placed as they are 
now. If Fergus fas erred, it has been through 
a generous impulse. He is misled by those 
around him, and now when he suffers from it, 
now when he is banished and desolate, do you 
imagine I will cast him off? No——!” 

But all further words were stopped by a burst- 
ing of doors and a rushing of wind through the 
house. A tremendous gust from the still in- 
creasing storm had blown in the front door, and 
the doors of the rooms opening into the hall 
were flung open likewise by its force. Honora 
and Warnock were startled from any further 
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conversation, and, rushing out, found the ser- 
vants running from all quarters, the general idea 
being that the house was coming down. 

There was no harm done, however; but 
Honora feared her father might be disturbed 
by the noise, and she went to look after him, 
whilst Mr. Warnock and the servants strove to 
strengthen the doors and windows, for the gale, 
which grew still higher, was right on the front 
of the house. It was the same storm that cast 
away the vaunted fleet of Holland, commissioned 
in the interests of France, and freighted with 
French soldiers, to assist the United Irishmen in 
insurrection. Once again these rebels saw their 
promised help overthrown—once again, as in 
the attempt of Hoche, the winds and waves were 
ranged by an invisible Hand against the enemies 
of Britain ; the foe obtained no footing on her 


soil, for ere he reached her outmost margin the 
wind that “bloweth where it listeth” had 
utterly defeated him. 

It was some days before the news of the battle 
of Camperdown and of the subsequent utter 
destruction of the Dutch ships in the storm that 
ensued, reached the North of Ireland. Already 
wearied with waiting for the help promised by 
those whom they counted allies, and now mad- 
dened by this new disaster, the United Irishmen, 
Ribbonmen, Whiteboys, and all other of the 
numerous rebel associations throughout Ireland, 
cast off the partial secrecy they had maintained, 
and rushed into open violence and lawlessness. 
This was more especially the case in the south, 
where most of the people were Roman Catholics, 
and Protestants of every age and sex were before 
long the victims of their fury. 


(To be continued.) 
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HOUGH the English eye is 
not very familiar with the 
outline of the beautiful palm 
trees—which Linneus has 
well styled the princes of 
the vegetable kingdom— 
there are, perhaps, few fami- 
lies of trees to which we are 
more indebted in our daily consumption of sago, 
sugar, oil, and wax. A slight sketch of some of 
the more remarkable kinds, as the date-palm, the 
cocoa-nut, and the oil-palm, may therefore not 
be uninteresting to our readers. 

The whole family includes a vast variety of 
species, of which 440 have been scientifically 
described and arranged by Griffith. Their 
general appearance is of an erect stem, rising 
from the ground, without leaves or branches, 
except at the top, but scarred all over with marks 
of the spots from which former crowns of leaves, 
now dead, have sprung and fallen. At the ex- 
treme top there springs out a crown of gigantic 
leaves, with numerous divisions, either separate, 
like huge feathers, or ribbed, likea fan. A kind 
of bud, which a scientific man would call a spathe, 
at length pushes its way througl this crown of 
leaves, opening like a large sheath—similar tc 
that which enwraps the common arum, which 
school children honour with the name of “ lords 
and ladies,” and disclosing an immense mass of 
flowers, which in due time fall off and give birth 
to equally immense bunches of fruit. Such is 
the general appearance of palm-trees, but there 
are many varieties. 

There is a dwarf palm, only a few feet high; 
one or two palms have forked stems; others, the 








rattans, are slender climbers, hanging about the 
Asiatic forest trees like living ropes, garlanding 
them with ornamental festoons, for they are 
adorned with beautiful foliage, and sometimes 
exceed 500 feet in length. The date-palm is ¢ 
beautiful tree, though others exceed it in 
grandeur. It rises without division to the height 
of fifty or sixty feet, the stem being round, and of 
the same thickness throughout—namely, about 
twelve or eighteen inches. At the top it throws 
out a magnificent crown of most elegant leaves. 
The main stalk of each leaf is from eight to 
twelve feet long, firm, shining, and tapering, and 
sheathing with its base a considerable part of the 
trunk, which, indeed, by degrees, is thus entirely 
built up of the remains of leaves. The leaf- 
stalks are wrapped in web-like sheaths, or fringed 
with coarse fibres or threads. The young leaflets 
are tipped with a hard, black thorn; they grow 
alternately along their stalk, a row on each side, 
like the teeth of acomb. The lower leaflets are 
often three feet long, but very narrow, not an 
inch broad, and half folded up. Before the leaves 
spread out they are packed in a close bud. like a 
vabbage, which is considered a delicacy as a 
vegetable, but is seldom eaten, as it would 
destroy the tree to remove its bud. 

The tree reaches maturity in about thirty years, 
and continues in full productiveness and beauty 
seventy years longer. After this it begins to 
decline, though still bearing fruit, and dies in a 
good old age at two hundred years. Its leaves 
are of a bright, lively green, so that the clumps 
of palms joyously contrast in the weary travel- 
ler’s eyes with the red, sandy wilderness around, 
and give promise of the springs of refreshing 
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water generally found amongst them. Groves 
of the date-palm are found on the borders of the 
great desert, at the foot of the Atlas Mountains, 
where rain seldom falls, and few trees beside will 
live. Forests of them brave the hot southern 
blasts, and not only afford the natives an invalu- 
able screen from the burning sun, but provide a 
green shelter to the plants of lemon, orange, 
vines, and pomegranates, which flourish most 
luxuriantly beneath their shade. 

Though chiefly found in hot countries, the 
date-palms are more widely diffused than many 
of the palm tribe. At Rome, they have been 
known to stand the cold when the thermometer 
had fallen to two and a-half degrees below freez- 
ing point; and, in Asia, Smyrna may be called 
their northern limit. 

The number of flowers they bear is almost 
incredible. A single bunch of male flowers 
contains about 12,000 separate flowers; they 
are formed of three petals, and three calyx 
leaves. The flowers of some date-trees only 
contain stamens, and are called females; others, 
which are termed male-trees, contain only 
pistils. It is necessary, in order to bring the 
fruit to maturity, that the pollen from the 
pistils should reach the stamens ; and as these 
grow on distinct plants, it sometimes requires 
care and attention to secure it. The wind, or 
the myriads of insects passing from tree to tree, 
usually carry the pollen from one to another; 
but as the male, or pistil-bearing trees, often 
grow at great distances, the Arabs obtain clusters 
of their blossoms, and hang them over the 
opening spathes of the female flowers, and thus 
ensure the ripening of their precious dates. 
Stores of pollen, which, when kept in close 
vessels, is said to preserve its power during nine- 
teen years, are often laid up from year to year 
for this purpose. 

The date-palm commonly yields from seventy 
to one hundred pounds of fruit, and sometimes 
twice as much. Its clusters grow from the 
trunk between the leaves. The cheapest kinds 
are very small; they are remarkable for their 
extraordinary sweetness, and, when dried, are 
encrusted with sugar. One variety of Medina 
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date is quite green, even when ripe and dried; 
another isa dark yellow. The dates are of great 
service as the standing article of Arabian food. 
They are sometimes dried, and made into a kind 
of flour, which, if preserved from damp, will 
keep for long, and is often the only food of the 
desert caravans. But there is a great variety 
of methods in which this may be cooked,—as, 
for instance, boiled, stewed with butter, eaten 
with honey, etc. ; but, without referring to the 
Arabian cookery-books, suffice it to quote their 
common saying, that “a good housewife will 
daily furnish her lord for a month with a dish 
of dates differently dressed.” Even the hard 
kernel is available for food, and when ground 
down, or, as is more usual, soaked in water for 
several days, forms a nutritious food for camels, 
cows, and sheep. They are turned to a more 
refined account when polished and elaborately 
carved as beads, necklaces of which are sold to 
travellers. 

It would be hard to say what part of the tree 
is not used. Its large leaves cover the roofs 
and sides of dwellings, and from them are made 
many articles of domestic use, as mats, baskets, 
and even dishes. Small bunches of them are 
used by the Egyptians to sweep their dwellings, 
the little boughs form cages or fences, and 
from the web-like sheaths and fibres which hang 
among the leaves excellent ropes are made. A 
spirituous liquor, called aveka, is obtained by 
piercing the spathes, and collecting the juice 
which exudes from it, which is allowed to 
ferment. 

Several allusions are made to this tree in 
Scripture, but the palms no longer shadow the 
plains of Jericho, or grace the ruins of Palmyra. 
At Jerusalem, Sychar, and other places, scarcely 
two or three are seen together, and only here 
and there a‘ lofty tree recalls the beautiful com- 
parison : “ The righteous shall flourish like the 
palm-tree,” or carries back the imagination of 
the pilgrim to the palm under which Deborah 
sat and judged Israel, or reminds him, by its 
graceful boughs, of the joyous multitudes who 
strewed the Redeemer’s way with palm-branches. 
—Trees and their Uses. 
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N old lady with a jerky voice anda 
great display of snuff-box and 
spectacles, was left by a train, the 
other night, and had to go to an 

= hotel for lodgings and breakfast. 

A few minutes before train time, the clerk went 

up to her room to notify her, and found her 

sitting in her chair as stiff as a major. As soon 








as he entered she broke out, “ How much a day 
is this hotel ?” ‘T'wo dollars,madam.” “How 
much when youdon’t have anysupper?” “Twelve 
shillings.” ‘How much when you sit up all 
night long, expecting to be murdered eve 

minit ?” “Just the same, twelve shillings.” 
“How much when you don’t eat any breakfast 
for fear of being pizened?” she continued, 
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“Just the same, madam; there is your bed and 
breakfast has been waiting these two hours.” 
“Well, I don’t pay it.” “‘ But, madam,—” “ No, 
not if I die for it! Here, I’vesot in this 
blessed cheer all night long, hearing whistles, 
and bells, and folks running, and men whooping, 
expecting every minit would be my last on 
airth.” “Has that gas been going on all 
night ?” “Every minit, sir; I’ve allus made 
a practice o’ mindin’ my business, and I didn’t 
propose to set fire to myself by fooling with 
that thing. How much is it where you sot and 
trembled like a leaf from eight o’clock at night 
*till next mornin’, wishing to goodness you had 
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’ 


been fool enough to start for Illanoy alone ?’ 
“ Just the same, madam.” ‘Not by a jugful, 
young man. Here’s 50 cents, and you can take 
the rest out in a law-suit. I hav’n’t mussed the 
bed, nor touched breakfast, and 50 cents is 
plenty for having a roof over my head. Git 
out o’ the way, for I’m going.” He had to move 
aside or be run over, for nothing could stop her. 
She made her way down-stairs and started for 
the depot, and when a boy asked if she would 
have her baggage toted, she replied, “You 
meander, I’ve been swindled out o’ 50 cents 
already, and if there’s any more fooling around 
somebody will get hurt.” 
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Alice ; Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Biographical 
Sketch and Letter. With Portraits. John 
Murray.—Not the least valuable part of this 
volume is the graceful preface in which the 
Princess Christian explains the motives which 
have led to its publication. The royal family of 
England are known to be warmly affectioned 
one toward another, and the correspondence 
which the Queen has so graciously made public, 
shows the simplicity and devotion of a heart 
that expressed itself outwardly in many a noble 
deed and beneficent enterprise. 

In her bright girlhood the English people 
loved the Princess Alice, all impressions of her 
subsequently as a noble wife and mother 
verified the promise that she gave, and when it 
was known that the ducal palace of Hesse Darm- 
stadt was visited with an infectious and fatal 
disease, and that “she that had borne seven 
languished,” great was the mourning made for 
her. An illustrious Christian lady left the 
place that she had graced on earth, and these 
memorials of her show the moral elevation of 
her spirit, her obedience to duty, her loyalty to 
those she loved, and the conscientiousness with 
which she tried to establish other claims to 
reverence and affection than those which are 
initiated by the glitter and circumstances of 
rank and power. Her womanly sympathies were 
early called out by the Queen’s sorrow, first for 
her mother, the Duchess of Kent, and afterwards 
for her royal consort. 

In early life impressions are vivid and cir- 
cumstances often give a determining impulse to 
the character. This impulse the Princess Alice 
seems to have received when her father took her 
by the hand, and leading her to the Queen, who 
was weeping bitterly for her mother, bade her 
try to console her. From that time the young 
princess seemed to have regarded it as specially 


her mission to be a support and comfort to her 
royal mother, and how nobly she fulfilled the 
trust reposed in her by the Prince Consort 
after events abundantly testified. She was a 
constant watcher beside the dying pillow of the 
father who had loved her so well, and during 
the long, slow months when the sense of be- 
reavement seemed more than the Queen could 
bear, the princess strove to take on herself the 
burden of many of her cares, and be a messenger 
of hope and resignation to the sad heart that 
could scarcely reconcile itself even to the Throne 
as a “lonely splendour.” 

After her marriage with the Prince Louis of 
Hesse her filial solicitude was in no way relaxed. 
She could hardly bring herself to write to the 
Queen of her own happiness, for fear of re- 
minding her of that which she had lost; but 
filled her letters with bright recollections of 
“ Windsor and Osborne,” and entreaties still to 
fall back upon the good that was left her in life, 
and to exercise faith in God. 

“Darling mamma,” she says, in one letter, 
dated January 1st, 1865, “I can feel so much with 
and for you during these days. I was all day 
on the very verge of tears, for the very word 
‘Newjahr, brought papa and grandmamma 
and all at Windsor, as in former days, so vividly 
before me it made my heartache. That bright, 
happy past. All the morning I was 
telling Louis how it used to be at home, and 
how we all assembled outside your dressing- 
room door to scream in chorus ‘ Prosit 
Newjahr /’ and to give to you and to papa 
our drawings, writings, &c.; the busy occupations 
of previous weeks; then playing and reciting 
our pieces where we often stuck fast, and dear 
papa bit his lip so as not to laugh; our walk 
to the riding-school, where the alms to the 
poor were distributed; and then to Frogmore, 
—those were happy days, and the very remem- 
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brance of them must bring a gleam of sun- 
shine even to you, dear mamma.” 

In answer to some remark of the Queen’s, 
respecting the loss to the younger children of 
the prince’s assistance in their education, since 
he had been so earnest in trying to form the 
mind and character of the older ones, the 
princess says:— 


“What you say about the poor sisters, and 
indeed, of all the younger ones, is true; the 
little brothers and Beatrice are those who 
have lost the most. Poor little things, [ 
can’t bear to think of it, for dear papa was 
wanted for his children, and he was the dear 
friend and playfellow besides.” 


“Auerbach, Aug. 23rd. 

“Try and gather in the few bright things you 
have remaining and cherish them; for though 
faint, yet they are types of that infinite joy 
still to come. I am sure, dear mamma, the 
more you try to appreciate and to find the 
good in that which God in His love has left 
you, the more worthy you will daily become 
of that which is in store. That earthly 
happiness you had is indeed gone for ever; but 
you must not think that every ray of it has 
left you. You have the privilege, which dear 
papa knew so well how to value, in your exalted 
position, of doing good and living for others, 
of carrying on his plans, his wishes into fulfil- 
ment; and as you go on doing your duty, this 
will, this must, I feel sure, bring you peace 
and comfort. Forgive me, darling mamma, if 
I speak so openly, but my love for you is such 
that I cannot keep silent when [ long so 
fervently to give you some slight comfort and 
hope in your present life.” 

Again: “ My own sweet mamma, you know I[ 
would give my life for you could I alter what 
you have to bear. Zrust in God. Ever and 
constantly in my life I feel that to be my stay, 
and my strength, and the feeling increases as 
the days go on.” 

In her married life the princess tried to put 
into practice the great lessons which she had 
received. She did not think that her responsi- 
bilities as a mother, the moral and religious 
training of her children, could be delegated. She 
believed that “children inany station ought to 
be easily pleased and unselfish.” Spoiled children 
were a trial to her, so she carefully instilled into 
the hearts of her own thoughtfulness for others, 
ability to act for themselves, and superiority to 
the minor crosses and hardships of life. 

She said that young princes and princesses 
could not learn too early that their high rank 
did not make them better than other people, and 
that it was bounden upon them to cultivate 
merit as a personal thing. 
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The precepts she gave them she enforced by 
example. Her benevolence was not a mere call 
upon purse and pocket. She carried with her 
own hands delicacies to her sick poor; she 
entered their small rooms—even in one case 
where she had to mount a ladder—and, speaking 
words of sympathy, rendered many a little 
service. A woman, who, amid the chilling in- 
fluences of Court life, was so anxious to realise 
the bonds of sisterhood with, not only the low- 
liest, but even the degraded of her sex, and to 
have every avenue of her heart open to the claims 
of her fellow-creatures upon its best sympathies, 
could not but become highly influential. We 
should far exceed our limits if we were to indi- 
cate her labours, the philanthropic schemes she 
organised, and the charities that owe their birth 
to her. Rich fruits they were of the grace that 
dwelt within her. 

Her religious life had not been free from 
struggle and doubt. At one time her friendship 
with Strauss and his writings obtained an undue 
ascendancy, and she was carried away by them 
from her early simplicity and belief. 

3ut the stroke that was to bring’ her back to 
her confidence and allegiance was not spared— 
the scar it left was life-long, but the wounding 
was not in vain. It was after she had seen one of 
her little ones killed by a fall from a terrace- 
window, that she said:— 


“The whole edifice of philosophical conclu- 
sions which I had built up for myself, I find to 
have no foundation whatever. Nothing of it is 
left; it has crumbled away like dust. What 
should we be and what would become of us, if 
we did not believe that there is a God who rules 
the world and each single one of us? I feel the 
necessity of prayer; I love to sing hymns with 
my children, and we have each our favourite 
hymn.” 


The Queen or the Princess Helena makes 
this comment :— 


“This memorandum does not go far enough: 
the princess returned to the faith in which she 
was reared, and died in it a devout Christian.” 


The sad circumstances of her death are well 
known, and it is pathetic to read the postscript 
to her last letter to the Queen, when one thinks 
how soon the light of eternity was to dispel the 
shadows that gathered around her so chill and 
dark. She looked out tremblingly on years of 
trial that she was never to know. How many 


of us do the same! 
“ December 2. 


“So many pangs and pains come, and must 
yet for years to come. Still, gratitude for those 
left is so strong, and, indeed, resignation entire 
and complete to a higher will, and so we all feel 
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together, and encourage each other. Life is nod 
endless in this world, God be praised! There 
is much joy, but, oh! so much trial and pain, 
and, as the number of those one loses increases 
in heaven, it makes our passage easier, and home 
is there! 
“ Ever your loving child, 
“ ALICE.” 
* December 6. 

“ Louis and Ernie will go out in a shut car- 
riage to-day, though it rains; but it is warm. 
Louis’ strength returns so slowly. Of course, 
he shuns the return to life where our loss will 
be more realised; to him, shut off so long, it is 


more like a dream. I am so thankful they were 
all spared the dreadful realities I went through, 
and alone. My cup seemed very full, and yet I 
have been enabled to bear it. But daily I must 
struggle and pray for resignation: it is a cruel 
pain, and one that will last years, as I know but 
too well.’’ 

No, she did not know, but God did; and in 
infinite love took her to Himself, that others 
might learn by her example, and that the unful- 
filled purposes of her life might be carried out 
in a larger sphere. By the memorials of her 
fair past and the agencies for good still carried 
on in her name, “ She being dead, yet speaketh.” 
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Tue BaHAMAS Sponge TrRADE.—From an in- 
teresting report by the American Consul at Nassau, 
we learn that the sponge trade gives employment to 
several thousand persons and some hundreds of 
vessels, the sponges being divided into coarse and 
fine, of which the former brings in about five dols. 
per cwt. and the latter double thatsum. The prin- 
cipal varieties, in the order of their value, are 
known as sheep-wool, white reef, abaco velvet, dark 
reef, boat, hard-head, grass, yellow, and glove; and 
of some of these varieties there are several grades, 
designated by numbers, all being used for me- 
chanical, surgical, and bathing purposes. Bahama 
and Florida sponges are about equal in texture and 
value, but both are inferior to those of the Medi- 
terranean. The vessels employed in sponging are 
small, with crews of from six to twelve men. About 
six weeks’ provisions are taken on board, and they 
then coast along the banks and reefs, where the 
water is shallow and generally so clear that the 
sponges are readily seen and are brought to the 
surface by hooked poles or sometimes by diving. 
When first brought up they are covered with a soft 
gelatinous substance as black as tar and full of 
organic life, the sponge, as we know it, being only 
the skeleton of the organism. The day’s catch is 
spread out on the deck so as to kill the mass of 
animal life, which in dying emits a most unpleasant 
smell. Then the spongers go ashore and build a 
pen or “crawl” of stakes close to the water’s edge, 
so that the action of the tide may wash away the 
black covering, in which it is aided by pounding the 
sponges with sticks. When this operation is com- 
pleted, the sponges are strung upon small palmetto 
strips, three or four to a strip, which is called “a 
bead,” when they are taken to Nassau to be sold in 
the sponge market, under certain conditions and 
regulations, nobody being allowed to sell his cargo 
otherwise than through this sponge exchange. On 
the conclusion of the sale, the sponges are taken to 
the packing yard, where they are sorted, clipped, 
soaked in tubs of lime water, and spread out to dry 
in the sun. They are then pressed by machinery 
into bales containing 100lb., and in this state are 
shipped to England or the United States, which of 
late years is almost the largest customer for Bahama 
sponges. The export has been gradually increasing, 
for whereas in 1874 it only represented 76,500 dols., 
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last year it amounted to 150,000 dols., and the year 
before to 168,000 dols. A new sponge field was 
discovered last year at the island of Eleuthera 
sixty miles from Nassau, extending over an area of 
many miles, and yielding sheep-wool of the most 
valuable quality. Notwithstanding this fact, there 
have been two drawbacks to working this field: one 
being that, though the sponges are of very large size 
they are exceedingly tender in the inner portions, 
and will not cut to advantage; the other, that at 
certain times of the year, myriads of small fish 
known as “sailors,” arrive at the field and stir up 
the muddy bottom to such an extent that not a 
single sponge can be seen. 

ABSURDITIES IN ART.—In the galler 
Convent of Jesuits at Lisbon, there is ; be Me 
representing Adam in Paradise, dressed in blue 
breeches with silver buckles, and Eve with a striped 
petticoat. In the distance appears a procession of 
Capuchin monks bearing the cross. In a country 
church in Holland there is a painting representing 
the sacrifice of Isaac, in which the painter has 
depicted Abraham with a blunderbus in his hand 
ready to shoot his son. A similar edifice in Spain 
has a picture of the same incident, in which ihe 
patriarch is armed with a pistol. At Windsor 
there is a painting, by Antonio Verrio, in which the 
artist has introduced the portraits of himself, Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, and May, the surveyor of the works 
of that period, all in long periwigs, as spectators of 
Christ healing the sick. A painter of Toledo 
having to represent the three Wise Men of the East 
coming to worship on the nativity of Christ 
depicted three Arabian or Indian kings, two of 
them white and one black, and all of them in the 
posture of kneeling. The position of the legs of 
each figure not being very distinct, he inadvertently 
painted three black feet for the negro king, and 
three also between the two white kings; and he did 
not discover his error until the picture was hung up 
in the cathedral. In another picture of the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, which was in the Houghton Hall 
collection, the painter, Brughel, had introduced a 
multitude of little figures, finished off with true 
Dutch exactitude, but one was accoutred in boots 
and spurs, and another was handing in, asa present, 
a little model of a Dutch ship. 

World of Wonders. 





























WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS, 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 

CONTAIN ARE 
NO PURELY 

MERCURY, VEGETABLE, 


Are one of those F those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary pro- 
perties, have gained an almost universal reputation. Numbers are 
Tend Chea ae testimony to their x ate value in Diseases of the 
Head. est, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys, as may be seen from the 
‘Testimonials published from time to time, By the timely use of such 
a remedy may ¢ of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
proper means being neglected might be avoided and much sufferin 
saved, for ‘* Prevention is better oo Cure.” During a period of 
nearly Firry Years t have been used most extensively as a 
FAMILY MEDICINE, thousands have found them a simple and 
safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always at hand. Many 
persons have found them of great service both in preventing and 
relieving Sea Sickngss ; and in warm climates they are very beneficial 
in all Brrious CoMPLAINTS. 

Prepared and Sold Wholesale and eer : ee: price 7}d., 1s, 14d. 
and as, od., by G. WHELPTON & 2 Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, London, and sent free to an ss of the United Kingdom 
on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 
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THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 




















These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, | 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, | 
and VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully | 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, | 
Young or Old, and as a general FAMILY MEDICINE, | 
for th> cure of most complaints they are unequalled | 





80s, worth of New Books tor 10s, 
Messrs. LILE & FAWCETT 


Will forward a Parcel containing the following 
New Books upon receipt of Postal Order for 10s. 
A rare opportunity for presentation to Sunday 
Schools, Public Institutions, Bazaars, and Family 
Libraries. 





Talkers. By the Rev. J. ua . 3 6 
Vestina’s Martyrdom —_... -4 0 
New Facts on All Subjects .. eee 
Devil’s May Meeting; or, The Council of 
Pandemonium. By the Rev. G. —. 1 0 
Aids to Spiritual Life ee w- 3 6 
The Voice of the Century ... oa ee 
Golden Hours Volume, 1883 ... oe a 
Family Pledge Book ... ses ese ove LO 
Happy Hours of Song ... .2-@ 
Whitefield Magazine Volume, 1882... 2 0 
Holly Bough, 1883 ... «-- s+ ee o 1 O 
Music—Lost and Found : ee § 
THE ABOVE PARCEL For 10s. £110 0 


Only a Complete Parcel sent on the above terms. 


As this is a very offer, we urge intending purchasers 
to order at once, to prevent disappointment.. Orders 
will be executed in rotation as they are received, 
Cheques and P.O.0O, payable to 


LILE & FAWCETT, Publishers, 
Lup@ats Crrcus, Lonpoy, E.C. 








Certain & ones 
Quick cure of t. 


ORDON'S 


A POWERFUL 
penetrating, draw- 


worst 





ease in all cases of 


NIVERSAL 


AROMATIC Remedy 
ing, & healing. Price 


Any Dealer, or post free, on receipt of postal order or stamps, from GORDON Bros.,8, NewBridge St., London, E.C, 


Burns and Scalds; 
Eruptions & Sores. 


INTMENT 


ie. 10. 60.94.08 
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IMPORTANT TO EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 
AND TO EVERY 
MARRIAGEABLE YOUNG LADY. 





N your Cutting out this Coupon, and 
forwarding the same, along with your 
Address and One Penny postage stamp (to 
cover postage), to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and 
Co., Leeds, you will at once have forwarded 
to you a beautiful little volume of 104 pages, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and 
beautifully illustrated, entitled, 


Good Things, 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 


Applicants will oblige us by writing “Good 
Things,” on the outside of the envelopes, to 
avoid delay. 





YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most delicious Sauce in the World. 
Enriches Hot Joints, Stews, Chops, Fish, &c. 
Blends admirably with all Gravies. 

Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious. 
Beware of Colourable Imitations. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE in Gd., 1s., and 2s. Bottles. 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., 
LEEDS. 


Coodall’s Custard Powder. 


Makes delicious Custards without Eggs at half the 
price. 
Delicious to Puddings, Tarts, and all kinds of Fruit, 
Delicious to everything. Delicious alone. Give 
it a trial. 
Boxes, Gd. & 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


PREPARED BY 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., 
LEEDS. 


Goodall’s Egs Powder. 


The only Substitute for Eggs yet discovered. 
One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. 


SOLD IN 1d. PACKETS, 6d. AND 1s. TINS. 


PREPARED BY 


GOODALL, BACEHOUSE, & Co., 
LEEDS. 











hs is the most perfect Emoli- 
ent Milk for preserving 
and beautifying the Skin ever 
protec. It soon renders it 
ft, Smooth, and White 
entirely removes and prevents all 
Roughness, Redness, 
Sunburn, Tan, &c., and 
preserves the Skin from the effects 
of exposure to the 
SUN, WIND, OR HARD 
WATER, 
More effectually than any other 
known preparation. No Lady 
who values her COMPLEXION 
should ever be without it, as it is INVALUABLE AT ALL SEA- 
SONS OF THE YEAR for keeping the SKIN SOFT AND 
BLOOMING. It is perfectly Harmless, and may be applied to the 
Skin of the Tenderest Infant. Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., and 25. 6d., of all 
Chemists and Perfumers. Any size free for 3d. extra, by the Sole 
Makers— 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 





IMPORTANT CAUTION!! 













MANY years ago FOWLER & 
SHEPPARD’S AMERICAN 
BAY RUM was introduced into 


=< England from America. Since its 
introduction many worthless imita- 
Y tions have arisen ; so many have been 
- = the FRAUDS that the Importer 
{ SSSsS> has found it necessary to issue this 

—— CAUTION. Purchasers are re- 
quested toask for FOWLER & SHEPPARD’ s 
and to note that this title IS IMPRESSED ON THE GLASS OF 
ALL BOTTLES. The Queex says :—‘‘ Fowler & Sheppard’s Bay 
Rum has an agreeable fragrance, and is one of the most cleanly and 
pleasant washes we know of. It improves very cower: d the appear- 
ance and feeling of the hair, cools the head, promotes the growth of 
hair, and prevents it from turning grey. It isin no sense a dye, and is 
perfectly free frem the mischievous mineral ingredients so often intro- 
duced.” Sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. 
each, and direct by Parcels Post on receipt of price from the Sole 


Importer— 
J. SELLEY, Chemist, Earl’s Court Road, London. 
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L=W!s’s, in Market Street, Manchester, are the manu- 
. facturers of the first-class Velveteens, which are now well known 
ailover the world. They are fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch 
is guaranteed. If adress should wear badly or be in any respect faulty 
IS’S will give a new dress for se J at all and pay the full 
cost formakingand trimming. ‘The price of these beautiful Velveteens 
in Black and all the most beautiful colours now worn is 2s. a yard. 
This quality Velveteen is sold by the best Drapers at 3s. 6d., 4s. €d., 
and ss. 6d. a yard. The public, although they don’t know it, have to 
pay two or three profits, the difference between the Manufacturer's 
price and the price the customer pays for Velveteens. LEWIs’S 
ask ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. They 
will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS’S, of 
Market Street, Manchester, praise their Velveteens more 
than they deserve. Write for Patterns on an ordinary post card. 
LEWIS'S Pay Carriage on all Orders to all parts vf Great Britain 
and Ireland. When writing, please mention this Magazine. 
LEWIS’S, IN T ST., MANC STER. 








DRESSES!! Great Saving to Every Purchaser. The 


BRADFORD 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
BRADFORD, YORKS., 


Will, on receipt of letter or post card, 
promptly forward Post, a 
Sample Parcel of Patterns, with Prices 
A of alt their Leading Novelties 
for the Autumn and Winter Season. 
ji [J New Styles at Prices to Suit 
ig f All Purses. Carriage paid to any 
: part of the Kingdom, on all orders over 
41 in value. 
) The Century Cashmeres, as exhibited 
@ by the B.M. Co., at the Health Exhibi- 
tion, are in ever increasing demand. Be 


§ sure and address in full. Write at once, 
and mention GoLpEN Hours, 
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LILE & FAWCETT, Printers, Ludgate Circus & Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 








